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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ae age 
i-_ the whole of the past week the country has been 
deeply moved in regard io the news from West Africa. 
Qn the night of Friday, February 18th, as the House of 
Commons was about to rise, the debate on the Address 
having ended, Mr. Chamberlain, in answer to a question by 
Sir Charles Dilke, read out two telegrams of great import- 
ance. The first was from the Governor of Lagos, and stated 
that on February 9th thirty Senegalese (French) arrived at a 
place called Borea, which was occupied by a British Haussa 
guard on February 6th, and ordered the non-commissioned 
officer in command to haul down the British flag. When the 
demand was refused the Senegalese retired, but camped three 
miles from the town. The second telegram was from the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, inclosing a telegram from Major 
Northcote, which states that the French have established 
posts at Wa, and had protested against our occupation of a 
post at Nassa,—both places being in the Gold Coast Hinter- 
land. The excitement caused by these telegrams was on 
Monday further increased by tke report that two French 
expeditions had crossed the Niger and were advancing to 
Sokoto, and that six officers with two hundred men had 
arrived at Arungu, a place a long way on the east side of the 
Niger, and well below the Say-Barua line. This news, if true, 
involved so serious a violation of our rights that Sir Edmund 
Monson was at once instructed to protest. This he did, and 
Lord Salisbury was able on Tuesday to announce in the House 
of Lords that M. Hanotaux had disavowed any knowledge of 
the alleged proceedings. If anything of the kind had 
occurred it could have been done not only without orders, 
but against the wishes and instructions of the French Govern- 
ment. He also added an assurance, communicated by the 
Colonial Minister, to the effect that there were no French 
troops in that region. 


Though this communication to some extent relieved the 
tension, it must not be supposed that the situation is 
otherwise than most serious. We have dealt with the 
whole matter in detail elsewhere, and will only add here 
that we advise our readers not to allow their attention 
to be distraeted by the telegrams about Wa or Nassa or 
Arungu or Tagga, but to keep their eyes on the main 
object, which is Boussa,—a place on the west bank of the 
Niger. Boussa and the territories that belong to it are 
well within the British Protectorate proclaimed by us in 
January, 1895; but it has also a much older connection with 
us, as we made treaties with its ruler in 1885 and in 1890. 
The French, however, consider the possession of Boussa 
essential to the success of their West African Empire, have 
seized it, and mean to keep it if they can. In order to 
Strengthen their claim to retain Boussa at a general settle- 
ment and compromise, it is by no means impossible that they 
may now be seizing places elsewhere which they do not want 
se. In any case Boussa is the crucial point of the situation. 








In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Chamberlain, 
in answer to a somewhat futile and irrelevant speech by Mr. 
Labouchere on the Colonial vote, made some remarks on the 
West African situation which, though perfectly friendly and 
courteous to France, were most significant and important. 
He pointed out how our Colonies of Gambia and Sierra 
Leone had been throttled, and so destroyed, by having their 
Hinterlands cut off by a lateral French advance. The 
Hinterlands of Lagos and of the Gold Coast were now 
threatened by similar action. The right of these Colonies to 
expand inland had not, however, yet been destroyed, and must 
be preserved. Meantime, a Conference was sitting at Paris 
to settle the disputed points, and it was to be hoped that an 
agreement would be reached. Mr. Chamberlain ended his 
speech by a denial so strong and so specific of the insinua- 
tions that the Cabinet was disunited on the subject, that we 
may hope these mischievous and unpatriotic assertions will 
now cease. Sir Edward Grey, in a speech which deserves the 
warmest praise, supported Mr. Chamberlain, and declared 
that the country as well as the Ministry was united and in 
earnest on the West African question. In the end Mr. 
Labouchere only got twenty-seven Members to join him in his 
Motion to strike out the vote for the West African Frontier 
Force, and the Government received a majority of 207,— 
234 to 27, 


After fifteen days of exciting scenes the Zola Trial came 
to an end on Wednesday. The principal counsel for the 
defence, Maitre Labori, made a most powerful defence for the 
accused novelist, in which he showed almost conclusively that 
Captain Dreyfus had been condemned on evidence never re- 
vealed to him; but as M. Zola had no proofs of his own to 
produce, and as the Judge refused to allow witnesses to say 
anything which might have told in his favour, but one ver- 
dict could be expected. The jury, who feared lynching if 
they voted for acquittal, and had also been threatened by the 
Generals in Paris with a disorganisation of the Army, found 
the accused guilty on all counts, and the Judge condemned 
him in the maximum penalty, one year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of £120, a trifle in comparison with the costs 
which he will have to pay. The news flew in an instant 
all over Paris, producing everywhere scenes of rapturous 
exultation, and cries in favour of the Army. We have 
commented on the most serious feature of the case else- 
where, but may mention here that throughout the Conti- 
nent, especially in Germany, the trial is held to prove that 
France is under a military dictatorship, and is therefore 
“dangerous.” Note the sudden and complete extinction of 
M. Faure. 


After the trial there was of course a debate in the 
Chamber, tke Radicals very justly raising the question whether 
the Army was or was not subordinate to the civil power. 
M. Méline, the Premier, replied by declaring that the Dreyfus 
incident, the Esterhazy incident, the Zola incident, were all 
at an end, that the Army obeyed the nation, and that every- 
body must revert to the “admirable situation” of the last 
two years. From to-morrow the Government will apply to 
those who continue the agitation “all the severities of the laws,” 
and if needfal, will make them still more severe. General 
Billot then made a speech of self-defence and self-glorifica- 
tion, and the Chamber voted “approval of the declara- 
tions of the Government” by the enormous majority of 
416 votes to 41. It is said that the Deputies are afraid of their 
constituents dismissing them at the coming elections as 
friends of the Jews, but it is difficult not to believe that the 
fear of the Army had its influence. That Army is deeply 
irritated, and the common people have got it into their heads 
that the Army alone protects them against Jew dominance 
as well as against the foreigner. There are not quite a 
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hundred thousand Jews in France, and not one of them has 
any visible motive for betraying the country to Germany or 
any other Power. 


Lord Salisbury has achieved a triumph in China. The 
£16,000,.000 necessary to pay off Japan is to be lent by an 
Anglo-German syndicate at 43 per cent., the loan being 
issued at 88 per cent. Germany, therefore, which will make 
about a million by the transaction, is in high glee, and pats 
England on the back in quite a demonstrative and friendly 
manner. The Chinese Government in return for this relief— 
which was of more serious importance than has been noticed, 
as Japan might have renewed the war—has, according to a 
Memerandum issued by our own Foreign Office, opened to 
trade all her internal waters, has promised to leave the con- 
trol of the Customs in British hands so long as British trade 
is the most important, and has pledged herself not to cede, 
mortgege, or lease any territory in the valley of the Yungtse 
to any Power. The intention of that last clause is to enable 
us to protect a native dynasty in the grand revenue-pro- 
ducing and industrious centre of China occupied by more 
than a hundred millions of people. It is of importance 
even now in view both of German and Japanese ambitions, 
and may hereafter become the very pivot of the Chinese 
question. China will not be eaten like a cake, but like a 
crumpet,—from the edges. 


A Parliamentary paper issued on Thursday contains 
correspondence between the Colonial Office, the Chartered 
Company, Sir Alfred Milner, and the Cape Ministry in re- 
gard to the future administration of Rhodesia. The chief 
local features of the scheme are the establishment 
of an Administrative Council, which is to have an elective 
element, and the appointment of an Imperial officer called 
the Resident Commissioner, paid by the Crown, who is 
to have sole control of the armed forces, and to act for the 
High Commissioner. The commandant of the forces is also 
to be paid for and appointed by the Crown. At home the 
status of the Board of Directors is considerably altered. The 
life directorships are to be abolished, and the whole Board 
of Directors is in future to be elected by the shareholders,— 
any official or director removed by the Secretary of State not 
being eligible without his consent. The Board of Directors 
is further to communicate all minutes, &c., to the Secretary 
of State, and he is to have the power of veto or suspension. 
Finally, the Secretary of State is to have full powers to in- 
spect and examine all documents; Colonial Office officials 
named by him are, in effect, to exercise powers like those of 
the old Indian Board of Control. Without a minute exami- 
nation of the details of the scheme, it would be impossible to 
declare the exact effect of the proposals, but primé facie 
they seem to put the Company very effectively under the 
control of the Colonial Office. We confess we should have 
liked to see the Company abolished altogether, but since 
that was apparently impossible without compensating the 
shareholders for imaginary assets, there was, we suppose, 
nothing for it but to put the Board in a strait-waistcoat. 


It seems to be quite certain that the Government of 
Washington, whether moved by information from Europe, 
or only desirous of peace, is anxious to avoid a war with 
Spain on account of Cuba. There is, however, a certain 
uneasiness on the subject still perceptible in official circles, 
arising, we are informed, from two causes. One is a 
lingering doubt whether the ‘Maine’ was not blown up 
by a torpedo in the harbour of Havana, the explosive being 
fired either accidentally or by some isolated fanatic. In 
this case compensation would be demanded from Spain, 
which she might be unwilling to pay. Some Consular 
Reports, moreover, are about to be published, revealing a 
state of things in Cuba so “harrowing” that the Americans 
may take fire and insist upon their Government putting an end 
to such miseries “within American waters.” The Navy De- 
partmentis, therefore, gathering its ships from the ends of the 
earth, and preparing coast defences and harbour defences with 
an energy which Jingoes think auspicious. The Governors of 


States have been asked also whether they could provide 
soldiers if required, and have answered, as might have been 
expected, that any number of men are at the service of their 
country, Commercial men in New York do not quite like the 








lca, 
symptoms, and on Thursday there was a heavy fall in stocks 
but grave persons allover the Union are waiting for evidence, 
and disinclined for war, unless the honour or the policy of the 
country really requires it. 


Lord Cromer deserves once again the congratulations of 
England and of Egypt. In spite of an opposition—phygica) 
political, and financial—which seemed absolutely irresistible. 
he has carried his project for a Nile reservoir. After the 
urgent need arose for devoting to the Soudan all the money 
that could be got out of the Caisse, it seemed absurd even ty 
talk about making a dam at Assouan. But Lord Cromer was 
working quietly while other people were despairing ; and oy 
Sunday last the Khedive in Council approved a contrac 
concluded with Messrs. John Aird and Co., under which 2 
dam will be made across the Nile at Assouan, drowning the 
cataracts, and turning the river above into a vast, if very 
narrow, storage reservoir. There is also to be a Barrage 
at Assiont, which will be of great value for the irrigation 
of Middle Egypt and the Fayom. The two dams are 
to be begun at once, and will take five years to com. 
plete. The contractors will get nothing till the works 
are finished. After that they will be paid £160,000 a year 
for thirty years,—a very good bargain for Egypt considering 
everything, for she will not have to pay out anything till she 
has extra water, which can be sold to the cultivators for a fay 
larger sum than that required to meet the annual payment, 
No doubt it would have been more economical to have used 
the surplus in the Caisse, but as France would not allow this 
it was necessary to take the next best plan. One convenience 
of the Assouan dam will be that locks will be built, and so 
steamers will be able to pass up the Nile without hindrance, 
Whiie expressing our satisfaction at the scheme, we must not 
forget to give credit to Sir Elwin Palmer and Sir W. Garstir 
for their share in bringing about so happy a result. 


Lord Lansdowne’s Memorandum relating to the Army 
Estimates was issued on Monday. The proposals for 1898. 
1899 are as follows. The Army is to be increased by 25,00) 
men, of whom about 1,000 are to be West Indian Regiment 
men, and 1,000 Maltese Militia. The cavalry is to havea 
slight addition. The artillery is to be increased by fifteen 
batteries or ninety guns, which will give a proportion of five 
guns to a thousand bayonets and something over. This in- 
crease will, however, take three years to accomplish. The 
total infantry increase will be in all about 15,000 men, but it 
too will be spread over several years. As to pay and enlist- 
ment, a certain number of men will in future be enlisted for 
three years’ service with the colours, with option to extend 
to seven. The soldier is to have an extra threepence 
a day, which will give him a clear shilling, but this is 
not to accrue to the three-year men, or to any man who is not 
nineteen, and has not rendered himself efficient. Deferred 
pay is to be abolished, but instead each man is to get on his 
discharge £1 for every year he has served,—up to £12. As to 
the Reserve, a special class is to be established, who during 
their first year in the Reserve will be liable to be individually 
recalled to the colours. We shall not criticise these pro- 
posals in detail at present, but shall wait for the full state- 
ment to be made in Parliament. It is clear, however, that 
what is intended is patching, not a wise and comprehensive 
attempt to place the Army on a really sound footing. 


On Tuesday evening Sir William Harcourt delivered az 
address to his followers at Bury, which was boisterous and 
bombastic even for him. “ All this pessimism,” he said, never 
affected him. He observed that we still had an army capable 
of very valiant deeds, and when he was at Spithead last June 
he noticed that we had stil! a few men-of-war. As for the 
Liberal party, that unhappy corpse was not only alive but 
kicking. “Our friends, real or pretended, who are holding a 
wake over our coffins, are extremely surprised when the 
corpse jumps up and knocks them on the head, as it did the 
other day, I think at Middleton.” Towards the end of his 
speech Sir William Harcourt praised Lord Salisbury for his 
wise and patriotic attitude in regard to foreign affairs. Bat 
his words were not addressed to the Liberals who agreed with 
them, “but to the rash and reckless men who sat bebind 
him and around him, and above all by his side. I need not 
name them. I hope {'17) ‘till listen to his voice.” The 
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— 
innuendo is, of course, that Lord Salisbury is being pushed 
into yiolent courses by his colleagues. We do not believe one 
word of it. Lord Salisbury is absolutely supreme in the 
matter of foreign affairs, for he possesses the entire con- 


fidence of his colleagues, and is both Premier and Foreign 


Secretary. 


The Bill for the establishment of local self-government in 
Ireland was brought in on Monday by Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
and excited some surprise by the democratic character of its 
provisions. The Grand J aries are swept away, their criminal 
powers going to the County Courts, and all local powers are 
transferred to County Councils, Urban Councils, Rural 
Councils, and Boards of Guardians, all of which bodies will be 
elected by Parliamentary electors. LEvx-oficio Guardians ave 
abolished, the vital principle of the Bill being that everybody 
with power shall be chosen by the people. The Councils will 
control the highways, raise all rates, and provide for all 
public works not directly chargeable to the public at large. 
The occapier will be responsible for the rate, but half the 
county cess and half the Poor-rate will be paid from the Im- 
perial Exchequer. The Bill, in fact, establishes in Ireland a 
system more democratic than that in force in Great Britain,— 
in fact, as democratic a system as a Home-rule Parliament in 
Dublin would be likely to sanction. That body, if it were 
ever established, would have a good many reasons for not 
establishing manhood suffrage, and being mainly Catholic, 
would never give the suffrage to women. 

The Bill was received in a way to make one rub one’s eyes. 
Mr. J. Morley, who followed Mr. Balfour, said that while he 
preferred Home-rule, he welcomed the present set of proposals. 
Mr. Dillon promised “a frank and friendly reception” at 
the hands of his party to this “large and valuable measure.” 
Mr. Redmond believed that all sections of Nationalists might 
agree in supporting it; and Mr, Healy actually described it 
as “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” The only 
discordant note came from Mr. Davitt, who foresaw that 
landlords would get something out of the Bill, and therefore 
“dissociated himself” from the provisions which he thought 
secured that result. For all this unanimity there will be 
plenty of debate in Committee, especially on finance, but the 
Bill asa whole pleases all parties. We object to only one 
provision,—that which excludes men in holy orders from the 
Councils. What possible harm can they do inside which they 
cannot do outside ? 


In the House of Lords on Friday, February 18th, Lord 
Wemyss spoiled what might have been a very interesting and 
useful discussion on the state of the Militia. He made the 
whole thing unpractical by dragging across the scent the red- 
herring of compulsory service,—a red-herring over which the 
Peers were soon in full cry, to the ruin of the debate. The 
Militia, as all the speakers agreed, is at present a very useful 
and fine force, but it wants more men and more and better 
officers, for the younger officers are too apt to be birds of 
passage. Still, all things considered, many, or rather most, 
Militia regiments are extremely valuable from the military 
point of view. It is nonsense to say that the Militia could 
not be enlarged and improved. It is simply a question of 
money and of the War Office devoting care and attention to 
the foree. By increasing the attractions offered to Militia- 
men, and by making the advantages of Militia service more 
widely known, we do not see why the full quota of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men should not be reached. 
As to the officers, the Horse Guards should make them feel 
that the Militia is not a slighted force. This would soon 
have its effect. 


The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the actual 
working of the Irish Land Acts have returned a Report 
which is rather too technical and minute for treatment in our 
columns, We must, however, quote its final sentence, because 
it embodies in the form of a suggestion tbe policy which we 
have defended for thirty years:—“ We have, during the 
course of our investigations, been deeply impressed by the 
weight of that burthen which is laid upon the country by the 
existence of the great staff of officials employed under the 
Land Acts, and of the great body of solicitors and valnators 
who gather around them: and not less by the evil wrought 
by that unrest which is generated by the periodical settlement 





of rents. To pursue these subjects would be to go beyond 
the limits placed on our enquiry. But we venture to submit 
that if by an automatic adjustment of rents or by their con- 
version into rent charges or by other means which the wisdom 
of the Legislature may devise, this unrest could be stayed, 
and this burthen of a perpetually recurring litigation cast off, 
a great boon would be bestowed on your Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland.” Turn the tenants into freeholders subject to a quit 
rent, and there will be agrarian peace in Ireland, for ‘‘ the 
Consols and the bayonets will be in the same hands.” 
Schemes involving litigation may secure prosperity. They 
will never secure political quiet. 


The nominations for the London County Council elections 
took place on Wednesday. There are 118 seats and 240 com- 
petitors, and therefore there will be a contest in most con- 
stituencies. The Moderates have 114 candidates standing, 
and the Progressives 112, while there are 5 Independents, 
4 representatives of the “Labour party,” 3 members of the 
“ Independent Labour party,” and 2 Socialists. This varied 
nomenclature does not, however, represent any very great 
diversity of opinion. Practically, the issue is between those 
who wish to see London administered on Socialist principles 
and those who do not. Personally, we would always judge 
men rather by their acts than their opinions, and we have no 
abstract dread or horror of a man because he calls himself a 
Socialist, remembering that men are often far more sensible 
than the creeds they profess. Collectivism is pure folly, but 
Collectivists are not all fools. But in spite of this we 
would on the present occasion advise no one to vote for a 
candidate who does not make it clear that he has no wish to 
turn the County Council into a sort of gigantic builder, pur- 
veyor, and general producer rolled into one. A municipality 
must do some work directly, but it should be as little, not as 
much, as possible. Administration conducted on the opposite 
principle always has ended, and always will end, in scandals 
like that of the Works Department. We are dead against 
London being broken up into ten cities, but voters need not 
imagine that by voting for the Moderates they will produce 
such a result. It is now clear that all the Government intend 
by their new Bill is glorification of the Vestries, not dis- 
integration. But Vestry glorification is per se not only 
harmless, but may actually prove beneficial. 





A case of great importance to shareholders in industrial 
companies came to an end on Saturday. It is believed that. 
in an immense number of such companies, and especially in 
hotel companies, building companies, land companies, and 
finance companies, there is some one man or small syndicate 
of men who make profits which they say nothing about, and 
which are made in fact, if not in appearance, to the detriment 
of the shareholders. In the present instance, a Mr. R. C. 
Drew, a large butcher, held a great number of shares in 
the Grosvenor Hotel, and appointed friends of his own 
on the direction. He then became in different capacities 
chief purveyor to the hotel. Charging his own prices, he 
naturally made much money, more, it was alleged, than 
he would have made had the shareholders received the 
full dividends they ought to have earned. The case was 
tried before Mr. Justice Ridley and a special jury, which 
found that Mr. Drew had conspired with others, chiefly 
directors, “to defraud the Grosvenor Hotel Company,” that the 
directors had failed in their duty, and that Mr. Drew had had 
“improper dealings” in the matter, though there was no proof 
that he had “ falsified weights.” The Judge ordered an account 
to be taken, which means that Mr. Drew will have to refund 
any profits be cannot justify, but he refused to appoint a 
Receiver and Manager, saying there was no precedent for such 
acourse. In other words, the directors aspersed by the jury 
will remain in office, surely a curious failure in the law. We 
begin to believe as we read cases like this, and the more 
frequent ones brought against building societies, that no 
scheme short of official audit for every limited company will 
ever protect shareholders. Perhaps a permanent committee 
of shareholders could, but then able men would never sit on 
directing boards to be worried out of their lives by suspicious 
cross-examiners. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 112}. we 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE DISPUTE IN WEST AFRICA. 


HOUGH as we write there are signs that the French 
Government are unwilling to push matters in West 
Africa to extremities, it cannot be denied that the situa- 
tion still gives cause for considerable anxiety. In all 
probability terms will be arranged, and the French 
Ministry will decide not to maintain their more extrava- 
gant pretensions ; but at the same time it is just possible 
that they may be forced by the Colonial party into a 
course of action which will make the continuance of peace 
impossible. That things will take this turn is, however, 
per se most unlikely. Consider for a moment what war with 
England would mean to France. In the first place, people 
must banish from their minds the belief that it would be 
possible to confine the war to West Africa after the manner 
of some of the American and Indian wars of the eighteenth 
century. The war, if it comes, will be fought and decided 
in the Channel or off Toulon, or more probably in the 
Straits of Gibraltar.—The moment war is declared each 
Admiralty will try to join its Channel and Mediterranean 
Fleets in order to secure the “ big battalions” which give 
victory, and, as a glance at a map will show, this 
race for “junction” will probably produce a concentra- 
tion of ships in the Straits, or “ff Trafalgar or Cape 
St. Vincent. Battles between the same combatants always 
tend to be fought in the same places.—But a war to be 
decided in the Channel or the Straits means a maritime 
war. The French Government, therefore, have to consider 
whether at the present moment they could win a maritime 
war. Now we are not among those who are inclined to 
minimise the strength of the French Navy. France is very 
strong at sea. Her ships are models of ingenuity as of 
beauty. Her guns are excellent, her sailors are brave, 
hardy, and well trained, and her naval officers are ex- 
tremely intelligent and devoted. Still, in spite of all this, 
no instructed Frenchman will deny that if it came 
to hard pounding, our Navy would in all probability get 
the better of the French Navy, for France is not so powerful 
as we are on the water. There is no denying that we 
have considerably more war-vessels of the first class than 
has France, and that therefore the chances of success in a 
naval war are very greatly in our favour. But if we win ina 
naval war, France loses her whole colonial empire. When, 
then, it comes to the point, France will, we venture to 
think, not lightly risk a naval war. There is yet another 
reason why France will not precipitate a war with 
England. At this moment the Army is the most 
powerful factor in France. But the Army would not 
greatly care for a war with England. It is a struggle 
which promises the soldier very little chance of glory and 
success. No doubt if the French beat us so completely 
at sea that an invasion were deemed possible the Army 
might have a chance of distinguishiug itself, but this 
contingency is a somewhat remote one. The French 
Navy could hardly hope to do more than hold its own. 
Jf France could get up a coalition against us she 
would not hesitate to do so, but we do not think such 
a coalition is at all likely at present. On the whole, 
then, we believe that if, without being unfair or aggressive, 
we hold steadily and firmly to our rights, France will in the 
end abate her present claims,—claims which, stated as they 
now are, are entirely inadmissible. 


But what are our rights? That is the crux of the 
whole question. The territorial problem in West Africa, 
though not nearly so obscure and complicated as 
people suppose who try to pronounce the barbarous 
nomenclature and when they fail think that the 
whole matter must be utterly unintelligible, is diffi- 
cult to explain in detail without a map. A more 
general view of our rights may, however, be attempted. 
To begin with, we claim that our coast Colonies in West 
Africa—the Gold Coast and Lagos—must not be cut off 
from access to the interior by French expeditions into 
their “ back territories” or Hinterlands. This is a right 
which has always been claimed by us as against the 
French. It was the cause of our disputes with France in 
regard to America. The French held Canada and they 
also held Louisiana. Between these two French colonies 
were our New England settlements, with an undefined 
and unexplored back territory. The French, always more 


Ls 
active and imaginative than we, determined to cut through 
this unexplored territory and to join hands behind the 
back of the New England Colonies. Accordingly they 
sent expeditions from Canada on the one side, and from 
Louisiana and the Mississippi on the other, and establisheg 
a chain of forts with the object of preventing the ey. 
pansion of New England towards the west. Not 
unnaturally we objected to being throttled, and pro. 
tested, with the results that the world knows. At 
this moment the French are attempting the very same 
manceuvre in West Africa. The French possessions op 
the Ivory Coast and the French territory of Dahome 

include between them the British Gold Coast settlements, 
The French on the Ivory Coast and in Dahomey are now 
trying to join hands behind the back of the Gold Coast, 
Look at the excellent map published in the Times 
of Thursday. There the reader will see marked g 
number of French posts and forts established in our 
Hinterlands, and tending to stretch across the line of 
British expansion. Naturally enough, this cutting-off 
process is one which we cannot allow. The Hinterland 
doctrine can be, and no doubt often has been, pressed 
too far; but there is in it a something of common-senge 
which can and must be respected. There is another 
British right, the proper understanding of which is of the 
utmost importance. We own, and have owned for many 
years without dispute, the mouths of the Niger and a great 
portion of the lower course of the river. The French, on 
the other hand, own the upper part of the stream. In 1890, 
expressly to prevent disputes in the Niger region, the French 
and we agreed, in effect though not in so many words, to 
draw a line which should divide our respective spheres, 
This was the famous Say-Barua line, which stretches 
from Say, a point on the Niger, to Barua,a place on Lake 
Chad. The line, however, was not to be drawn straight, but 
was to include (to the south of it) all territory that rightly 
belonged to the Empire of Sokoto. Considering that this 
line was accepted by France, considering that we hold not 
only the mouths of the Niger but a huge piece of territory to 
the east of them, and considering also that we have made 
treaties and got into touch with the natives on both banks 
of the Niger, from Say downwards, it might be supposed 
that the French would not have attempted to claim any 
point on the Niger south of Say. On the contrary, they 
now claim, and have actually occupied and refuse to 
evacuate, Boussa, a place on the Niger over two hundred 
miles south of the Say-Barua line. And here we reach 
the crucial point of the whole problem. We have noticed 
how a hand has been stretched from Dahomey to joina 
hand stretched from the Ivory Coast. From Dahomey 
also France has stretched a hand towards the Niger, 
and has made a chain of posts between Dahomey and 
Boussa. But these posts are in the Hinterland of Lagos 
(and so cut off Lagos from expansion northward), as 
well as in territory reserved to us under the Say-Barua 
arrangement. On no sustainable ground except that of 
might and possession can the French claim Boussa. Boussa 
is well south-west of the Say-Barua line. Boussa is 
clearly within the Hinterland of Lagos. Boussa is on the 
Niger, and for years we have claimed possession of that 
part of the Niger in which it is situated. Lastly, we have 
twice made treaties with the native rulers of Boussa. We 
did soin 1885 and in 1890. Boussa, then, is ours by all 
the arguments which usually apply in the case of disputes 
about African territory. 


Yet France has taken Boussa, and sticks doggedly to her 
possession. Why, it may be asked, does France care so 
greatly about Boussa? Because, by possessing Boussa, 
she cuts off the Hinterland of Lagos; but still more 
because she gains, by possessing Boussa, an outlet on the 
lower portion of the Niger. France considers this point 
of access to the river so important, indeed, that writers n 
the French Press have openly declared that France 
cannot abandon Boussa. It is, they aver, essential 
to her West African Empire. In this intense anxiety 
to secure Boussa may be found the explanation of 
the recent advances of France. Why, it is often asked, 
is France advancing in the Gold Coast Hinterland, 
in the Hinterland of Lagos, and even crossing the Niger 
and entering the Empire of Sokoto, while a Congress 18 
sitting in Paris to settle all these disputes? The reason 1s, 
we believe, to be found in the intense anxiety of France to 
retain Boussa. The keen and alert leaders of the Colonial 





group—not mere firebrands, be it remembered, but zealous, 
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if not always very scrupulous, empire-builders — argue 
that the greater the aggressions they make while the Con- 
gress 1S sitting the better the chance of retaining Boussa. 
‘All the new aggressions, all the new places seized, will be 

iven up most readily if only England will be reasonable. 
‘Surely she cannot expect France to give up everything and 
to give nothing in return. If France does all that England 
asks about this and that place in the Hinterlands, England 
must give up Boussa.’ Ina word, the new seizures in terri- 
tory claimed by England are seized for the purpose of retro- 
cession,—they are seized in order to be gracefully given 
back and so cover the retention of Boussa. It was perhaps 
natural for the French to try this plan. It is equally natural 
for us to resist it, and resist it we must. We cannot 
possibly yield our claim to Boussa in this way, for Boussa is 
ours. Even if France were willing to do a very big deal 
indeed over West Africa, and we were to let Boussa be 
exchanged for something which we deemed more valuable 
elsewhere, it could only be after Boussa had been fully 
admitted to be ours, and so endowed with the high ex- 
change value which attaches to it. Boussa cannot be 
given away lightly or merely because the French are 
importunate. ‘To give up Boussa because the French 
have been “nasty” about it would be a most fatal 
error in diplomacy. We have got to let the world know 
that we yield nothing to pressure. Unless and until the 
world has gained such knowledge we cannot feel safe. 
West Africa, as some people hold, may not be worth 
fighting about. What is worth fighting about is a 
refusal to yield to pressure. If once we show the 
Powers of Europe that we are capable of being squeezed, 
we shall soon be squeezed dry. 





THE ZOLA TRIAL. 


HIS Zola Trial is « bad business, both in itself and 

in its possible consequences. It has lowered the 
credit of France as a great civilised State, and it has 
greatly increased the probability of a revolution in which 
the Army would be the prominent and active force. 
We are unable, it is true, to pity M. Zola much. We 
concede to him courage, philanthropic feeling, and a 
desire for justice as strong as that which induced 
Voltaire to defend Calas, but his vaingloriousness 
sickens us, and he had no right whatever to pour out 
insult upon the chiefs of the national Army unless he 
had some evidence to offer. A man is not entitled to 
libel another because he sincerely believes him to be 
libel-worthy. The drift of M. Zola’s whole accusation, 
stated in the Auvore with the force belonging to a master 
of the pen, is that the group of Generals at the head of the 
French Army condemned an officer whom they knew to be 
innocent to a living death to secure some professional, or 
by possibility national, end. His counsel reasserted that 
overand over again throughout the trial, only occasionally 
falling back upon the theory of blunder, the cross-examina- 
tion was entirely directed to demonstrate the same truth, 
and the mobs on both sides reiterated or denied in their 
fierce shoutings only that. If that is not a libel there is no 
such thing in the laws of any country,and in support of 
that M. Zola had literally no evidence of his own to offer. 
The European public expected “a surprise ” in the shape 
of a document exonerating Captain Dreyfus, or at least 
ordering his conviction whether guilty or innocent; but 
there was no surprise and no document. From first to 
last M. Zola’s counsel fished for evidence from hostile wit- 
nesses, and not finding any, were compelled at last to content 
themselves with criticisms, some of them, no doubt, wonder- 
fully eloquent and subtle, which at the outside only proved 
that if Captain Dreyfus was guilty, he had had a most 
irregular trial. M. Zola’s accusations went far beyond 
that, and it was hardly to be expected, therefore, that the 
jury would pronounce a verdict of acquittal. As they 
found him guilty, the sentence became a matter of course, 
and though it is severe in form, it must be recollected 
that a political prisoner in France is in no sense treated 
as a convict, undergoes no disgrace, and is allowed, if he 
has means, to make himself as comfortable in Sainte 
Pelagie as he would be ina hotel. M. Zola, at the utter- 
most, will be treated for a year as if he were an invalid. 
Though we admit all this, however, and are rather im- 
patient of the enormous notoriety he has acquired, we can 
only regard his trial as most discreditable to France. 
Nothing like fair play was given to the accused. The 





Court not only refused to summon the witnesses he 
demanded, but stopped those who appeared whenever 
they were going to say anything in favour of his plea. 
The presiding Judge positively bullied the defendant’s 
counsel until it is doubtful whether Maitre Labori’s 
scathing reference to the infamy of Pontius Pilate was not 
intended for him as well as for the Premier. The mot 
who thronged the Court were permitted to insult, and even 
threaten, the accused, and worse than all, the great 
military officers who gave evidence, and whose positiom 
is far more impressive in France then it would be 
here, were allowed to intimidate the jury with threats 
that if they returned a verdict of acquittal, the Army 
should be left headless, and “ your children” exposed to 
massacre at the next invasion, “ which may arrive sooner 
than you think.” With evidence suppressed on one side 
only, with a raging mob outside shouting “ Death to Zola,” 
and with great officers inside in blazing uniforms publicly 
threatening the jury, there could be no fair trial, and there 
was none. French jurymen are not a nameless crowd, who 
as the trial ends shrink back into obscurity, but see their 
names paraded in every popular paper, and are, in fact, as 
visible individually as counsel. The Republic has shown 
before the eyes of all France that when the Army is con- 
cerned or the safety of the State, it is unable to secure 
even those forms of law which benefit the accused. As 
Dreyfus, in whose innocence we are unable to believe, was 
convicted on evidence never disclosed to him, so Zola was 
convicted, rightly or wrongly is no matter, by Judges, 
jurymen, and witnesses who were not free. That is a 
shocking state of things to exist in a country which pro- 
fesses to have abolished tyranny, and one which cannot 
but weaken the belief of every Frenchman in the power or 
the will of the Republic to secure justice to every citizen 
If a Captain in the Army can be illegally sentenced, and 
a popular author like M. Zola can be refused an impartia) 
hearing, what chance of fair play has the unknown con- . 
script or the simple peasant or artisan ? 

If the trial was bad, however, the consequences may be 
worse. The proceedings have revealed to the Army thai 
it is a separate corporation with complete control, when 
excited, of the Courts as well as the Government, that 
the masses are so much in its favour that they will suffer 
it to act illegally, and that it itself is a headless body, 
governed by men who are practically irresponsible, with- 
out the protection which, as Maitre Labori says, even in 
Russia or Turkey is derived from the presence of a 
disinterested Sovereign. ‘The only force legally above 
them all is M. Faure, the worthy Lord Mayor who is 
called the President of the French Republic. It is 
almost impossible for Continental men in possession of 
such power not to exercise it, or to refrain from desiring 
that its exercise should be frequent and should be 
visible. “ How can journalists in England,” asked 
M. Zola on one occasion, by writing anonymously “ con- 
sent to forego a delicious notoriety ?”’ and he only uttered 
the sentiment of all Frenchmen. And it is quite im- 
possible for an Army, made aware that it is headless, 
not to long for the completion of its hierarchy by the 
addition of a chief who in France, where even Marshals 
were jealous of each other, and where at this moment 
no soldier or statesman is unquestionably the “ first of 
Frenchmen,” can only be an Emperor or a King. To 
soldiers discontented with a long period of peace this 
must have been a frequent thought, and now that the veil 
has in one place at least been so roughly torn aside it 
may well be an imperative desire. ‘“ ‘The Staff” is too 
impersonal for military loyalty, more especially when, as 
one imprudent French writer reminded it on Thursday, it 
has for fifty years had no occasion to write a bulletin of 
victory. The soldiery, we do not doubt, thirst to see a 
trained soldier at their head; and if the populace think 
that in the Republic the Army is the only institution 
deserving respect, where is the force which will resist a 
military revolution to be found? Certainly it does not 
exist in that decent man, M. Faure, who throughout this 
Dreyfus struggle, though it has shaken all France, has 
never been so much as named. There is, it is true, 
no military dictator forthcoming among the Generals, 
for no General has won a battle, and no General is 
believed by each of his comrades, as General Miribel was, 
to be the superior of all rivals except himself; but for our 
part we do not believe that the Napoleonic legend is dead, 
and there is one Napoleon left who is a trained soldier. 
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who is available, and against whom no one in France says 
or knows anything whatever. Suppose Colonel Louis Bona- 
parte were proclaimed when in April the Chamber is dis- 
solved and the Ministry hangs in air. Would Paris, which 
accepted General Boulanger, and which is now ringing 
with shouts of “ Vive l’Armée,” rise in insurrection ? 
Would the private soldiers, who for twenty-five years have 
been disciplined like Prussians, declare against their 
officers? Or, finally, would those grave and thoughtful men 
who, though saddened by recent scenes, still prefer the 
Republic with its devotion to the masses, to any dynasty 
with its devotion to itself, would they, we ask, for 
the second time in fifty years risk deportation to 
Cayenne? We for our part do not believe it, but believe, 
on the contrary, that even they have become, as they did 
under Louis Philippe, weary of a certain humdrumminess 
in the Government which ensures them prosperity and 
order, but gives them nothing which can pacify restless 
imaginations. ‘France,’ our readers will say, ‘under a 
military régime once more? It is impossible.” Well, 
what do those who think so call the régime under which 
in a trial for libel great military officers appear in Court 
in full uniform to threaten jurymen with the military 
consequences of a verdict of acquittal ? 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT BURY. 
AY E wonder what are the feelings of the more 
thoughtful and serious members of the Liberal 
party—and there are plenty of them who are both— 
when they read a speech like that made by Sir William 
Harcourt last Tuesday. It may, and does, amuse 
Unionists to read his rattling jokes and clever hits, 
but the effect must surely be very different on his 
friends and followers. After all, his party is not a 
party of cheap cynics or second-rate men of the world, 
and the sort of refreshment-bar jokes which he poured 
forth so lavishly at Bury could do nothing but dis- 
gust them. The speech recalls to one’s mind nothing 
so much as the performance of the clown at a circus. 
Just as the clown tumbles into the ring head over heels 
with his “How are you to-morrow?” so Sir William 
Harcourt treated his audience to a couple or so of 
oratorical somersaults as an introduction to his remarks. 
“All this pessimism never affects me,”’—‘“as for the 
Liberal party, that unhappy corpse, looking round me I 
observe it to be alive and kicking,”—‘ those gentlemen 
who are holding a sort of cheerful wake over our coffins 
are extremely surprised when the corpse jumps up and 
knocks them on the head.” Such was Sir William’s 
entrance kick up. Later he actually fell into the 
regular clown’s trick of asking comic questions. “ Did 
you ever see a boa-constrictor swallowing a rabbit?” 
No doubt all this is extremely good political clowning, 
but, as we have said, what must be the feelings of 
the serious provincial politicians who look to Sir William 
Harcourt for political light and leading? Imagine 
the feelings of a number of Lancashire Nonconformist 
clergymen and Church members going down to the Drill 
Hall at Bury to listen, for the first time probably, to the 
leader of their party. Full of earnestness and zeal, they 
doubtless expected to hear solemn and serious talk about 
the spiritual dangers of Church Establishments, about 
the wickedness of helping denominational schools and 
Universities, the evils of the liquor traffic and the 
iniquities of the military spirit. Instead, however, of a 
serious discourse on the state of the nation, they were 
treated to a regular knockabout performance, with 
metaphors chosen from the racecourse and the betting- 
ring. “They stand to win on their foreign policy. All 
I can say is, if they do, they have made a precious bad 
book of it ; their first favourite was the Concert of Europe, 
but the Concert of Europe has broken down.” It is ail 
very well for unregenerate Unionist speakers to use a horsy 
metaphor now and again, but think of the position of a 
Baptist elder who had taken his son, aged twelve, to the 
meeting, and was asked at supper to explain the meaning 
of “standing to win,” “making a precious bad book,” 
and “first favourite.’ The scene in many a blameless 
villa residence on Tuesday night must have been most 
painful. Horresco referens. One would prefer not to 
pursue the subject. 
But though per sc Sir William Harcourt’s clowning 
must have been painful to his more earnest followers, it 








must have been still more painful from the obvious fact 
that it was not spontaneous, not the outcome of an irre. 
pressible boisterousness, but merely meant to cover up the 
fact that their leader had nothing better to say. Naturally 
he would have enlarged upon Liberal principles, ang 
explained to his audience in what they consist. But that 
was impossible, for at the present moment nobody, and 
least of all Sir William Harcourt, knows where or in what 
the principles of the Liberal party are to be discovered. The 
leaders rack their brains to say something about their 
vanishing policy, but invain. The situation is, indeed, like 
that described by Johnson in his criticism of Lycidag, 
“One god asks another god what has become of Lycidas, 
and neither god can tell.” Sir William Harcourt called 
on Mr. Gladstone to tell him something about the missing 
principles, but Mr. Gladstone, though characteristically 
oracular, could apparently no more indicate what Liberal 
principles are than can his successor. Mr. Gladstone could 
only hope ‘that the party would stand by the principles 
“which we have always professed.” But this is only as if 
the other god had said that Lycidas was where he ought 
to be and always had been,—by no means a helpful answer 
to a search-party. In truth, the Liberal principles have 
become like the 2, y, and z in a single equation. You 
may talk about them for ever, but talking about them 
does not make them in the least degree more intelligible. 
What is wanted to solve the problem is two more equations, 
and these no one seems able or willing to supply. This dis- 
appearance, or rather obliteration, of the principles of the 
Liberal party is, indeed, one of the most ominous things 
that has happened in modern political history. It affords 
a most striking proof of the weakness of the party. The 
true reasons why the principles of the Liberal party have 
thus suffered eclipse we take to be two. In the first 
place, they have vanished, or, not to beg the question, have 
disappeared from the public utterances of the Liberal 
leaders, because they are a hindrance to the alliance with 
the Irish. The Irish Members are not for the moment 
especially enamoured of the alliance, because though it 
promises much for them in the future, it does them very 
little immediate good. At the same time, the Irish are 
essentially hostile to many of the things that are dear to 
the ordinary Liberal. For example, theyapprove of sectarian 
education, ardently desire a denominational University, and 
are by no means unfriendly to the idea of an Established 
Church. The Liberal most sincerely and honestly hates all 
these things. Again, the Irish are not by any means anxious 
for electoral reform, which they know will end in the 
reduction of the Irish representation; nor do they the 
least care for the crusade against the House of Lords, 
for upholding Free-trade, or for overthrowing the liquor 
interest. If, then, the Irish and the Liberals are to remain 
on friendly terms, the less all these things are talked 
about the better. The great thing, as the managers 
believe, is to keep all such matters quiet, and to go 
on, if possible, winning by-elections on the cry that 
the Government are a muddling and ineffective set of 
men who have no aptitude for the direction of the ship 
of State. But if Liberal principles are driven into 
the background by the alliance, still more are they sup- 
pressed by the absence of any real leadership among the 
party chiefs. Principles, to be alive and vigorous, want a 
leader to enunciate them. The minor professional politicians 
are always timid, and apt to say that it is dangerous, 
and likely to give offence “to the friends” here, there, 
and everywhere, to state a broad principle broadly. A 
real leader knows that he who is afraid of giving offence 
will never win the game in politics. Of course there are 
still plenty of men in the Liberal party who realise this fact, 
but while the party has no head it is impossible for any 
one to emphasise it. The want of a recognised leader 
thus prevents the vigorous cnunciation of Liberal 
principles, 

This fact brings one back to the first and most essential 
want of the Liberal party. Even more than principles, it 
wants a true leader,—one who shall be recognised by all 
men, and be capable of making his party follow him and 
look to him for guidance. Where is that leader to 
be found? Not in Lord Rosebery, for he has been 
tried and found wanting. Possibly in Sir William 
Harcourt, for in spite of his faults and _ his bad 
habit of treating politics as if they were a jury 
action in the Queen’s Bench, he is still a man ol 
real force and character. In all probability, however, the 
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rivalry with Lord Rosebery makes Sir William Harcourt 
impossible. Since Sir William stands out, Lord Rosebery, 
notwithstanding his many and ardent followers, can never 
again lead the party. On the other hand, if Lord 
Rosebery stands out, the same must be said of Sir William 
Harcourt. But when two men of about equal position will 
not serve under each other the only plan is to choose a 
third who is not impossible to either. This third man must 
be either Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith, or Sir Henry Fowler, for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has ceased to be a likely 
candidate. We shall not attempt to give our reasons for 
considering that of the three possible men Sir Henry 
Fowler would prove the most acceptable, but shall merely 
state that in our opinion the Liberal party would do well 
to fix on Sir Henry Fowler as its leader. He has many 
great claims. He is a Nonconformist, and not by birth 
merely; for he is in active sympathy with Noncon- 
formity, and the Nonconformists are still the backbone 
of the Liberal party. Next, he is in character a true 
governing Englishman, and inherits and represents the 
best of our political and administrative traditions. To put 
the matter in a concrete fashion, there is no one in the per- 
manent Civil Service who would not consider him a chief 
worthy of the greatest possible respect and esteem, and 
one under whom it would be a matter of satisfaction to 
serve. In spite of Jacobin shouts, this is, after all, the kind 
of man by whom Englishmen of all classes and creeds like 
to be led,—a strong, vigorous, and yet sober-minded 
man, who knows his own mind, is confident in his own 
powers, and wants his country to win. Englishmen have 
many fads, great and small, and are not afraid of the 
wildest political nomenclature, but in spite of that they 
are allat heart—Left Centre. So is Sir Henry Fowler, and 
that is why he is so extremely well fitted to lead the Liberal 
party. That he will be chosen to do so, however, we do 
not expect. It looks as if the party meant to muddle on 
without a leader, or even a set of principles, till they get 
back into office. If that is the case, their return to office 
is further off than the wildest and most flighty Unionist 
has ever dared to hope. 





THE SETTLEMENT IN CHINA. 


ORD SALISBURY is steering the ship very care- 
fully, and the fact ought to be specially acknow- 
ledged by those who, like ourselves, are irritated by the 
failure in Eastern Europe and vexed by the muddle made 
in the Western Himalaya. He has done very well in 
China, and we do not doubt that, when all is known, we 
shall find he has done very well in Western Africa also. 
He takes his stand obviously upon three sound principles, 
—that we must not be either bullied or bluffed out of clear 
and important rights; that our interest is rather in free 
commerce than monopolies of trade; and that we have 
almost as much territory, and quite as many dark sub- 
jects, as we can effectively manage. Tall talk is very 
amusing, and not particularly dangerous in a country 
which, as Tom Hughes once said to the writer, is “ always 
grieving, and groaning, and grabbing;” but an attempt 
to govern the world with a Navy and a corporal’s guard 
must lead some day or other to a very big disaster. Just 
look how the Premier emerges from this Chinese affair. 
The difficulties in his way were terrible; they appalled 
Lord Rosebery, as he publicly acknowledged; and they 
seemed, even to men who, with less information, were 
more sanguine, almost insuperable. The Japanese war 
had revealed the fact that China under its present 
organisation was powerless; and all Europe was agog to 
seize nice fragments of the derelict State. Russia instantly 
sprang forward to obtain her three great objects,—the 
freedom of Corea from Japanese influence; a free 
hand in the vast province of Manchuria, which 
she regards as the English-Americans regard Spanish 
America, viz., as a heritage in reversion; and a port 
which could serve as a safe debouchure for her gigantic 
trans-Asian railway. That eccentric being, the German 
Emperor, who wants something big without quite know- 
ing what he wants, made a clutch at a “base for ex- 
pansion ” in the Chinese Empire, and obtained it at Kiao- 
chow by threats alone without striking a blow. France 
began crying, as usual, for entrance into Yunnan, or for 
Hainan if better might not be had; and Japan, sullenly 
resentful at being edged out, threatened to renew the war 


feature in the position which has been too generally for- 
gotten. That was the reason for the intense anxiety in 
the Tsungli Yamen about the loan of £16,000,000, for 
the readiness with which the British proposal was dis- 
cussed, for the strong resistance of Russia, and for the 
ultimate concession of terms to an Anglo-German syndi-' 
cate, which, because they limit the area of corruption, 
must almost have broken the hearts of the elder 
Mandarins. It really seemed for a time as if China 
would go to pieces, and a feeling sprung up in this 
country which greatly aggravated Lord Salisbury’s em- 
barrassments. The entire commercial world of Great 
Britain, without, so far as we know, a single break, 
directed him to “save the trade with China even at the 
cost of war,” and to save it, if there were no other way, 
by cutting huge cantles out of the dying Empire. Under 
these trying circumstances Lord Salisbury and his Cabinet 
adopted a definite, a courageous, and, as it turned out, a 
successful, line of policy. They refused emphatically to add 
to the heavy burdens of the Empire by governing China 
direct, or any portion of it: They agreed to help China to 

pay off the Japanese indemnity, either by lending the 
money themselves, or, if that strong step aroused foreign 
jealousy too much, by showing the Chinese how to obtain an 
international loan. And they agreed to allow Russian, 
German, and—we imagine—French policy to succeed on 

condition that the commerce of China should be open to 
all the world, that neither Russia, Germany, nor France 
should keep Britain out of the market by special tariffs, 
and that Chinese customs should be managed by an 
Englishman so long as British trade was equal to that of 
all other European Powers together. Then peace sud- 
denly sank upon the Far East. Japan, which is in finan- 
cial trouble, but not, if the indemnity is paid, in financial 
difficulties, was only too glad to get her money. Russia, 

which will not be ready for nearly ten years to strike any 
great blow in Asia, was glad of a respite during which 
she can finish her railway, collect troops for the subjuga- 

tion of Corea, and provide herself with an unassailable 

dockyard and coaling station either at Port Arthur or 

nearer her railhead on the Gulf of Pecheli. Germany, 

which had gone a little too far in talk, was happy to ob- 

tain time to utilise Kiao-chow and lay the foundations 

of a great trade; and France, as we believe, was willing 

to suspend her Protectionist ideas if only she could show 

to her Colonial party a prize like Hainan which, she is 
now preparing to occupy on lease. China at the same 
time promised to open her internal waters, a pledge 

of immense value to trade even if she should try to 

admit only Chinese subjects of foreign States, and made 

an agreement about the valley of the Yangtse, the Bengal 

of China, which means, we take it, that if any Power tries 

to seat herself there, Great Britain will have a legal 

locus standi for resisting her by force. In brief, there is 

to be no war, China is to pay off Japan, and each 

European Power is to do its best for itself, subject to the 

condition, guaranteed by the British fleet, that commerce 

shall be free to all on equal terms. 


Considering the circumstances, recollecting that China 
was as powerless as a stranded whale, and remembering 
that each Power had grave reason for being firm, even at 
the risk of war, it seems to us that this eirenicon, or 
international truce of God, even if it should not last for 
more than half a generation, is a great triumph for 
diplomacy, which for once, at any rate, has secured to the 
world time to breathe without giving up a wronged people 
to the torturers. There may be seeds of evil in the plan 
—there are seeds if China does not revive sufficiently to 
defend herself, for each Power will try to push out its 
frontiers—but diplomatists have no more of the gift of 
prophecy than divines or clairvoyants have. Amidst the 
rapid progress of modern events, with all distances dying 
away, with nations springing up, as Japan sprang up, fully 
armed, as it were, in a night, with alliances forming 
and dissolving, and science looking on menacingly at 
every fresh warlike appliance, diplomacy must take short 
views, and may well congratulate itself if it can lay down 
bases which renGer peace endurable even for a short 
period of years. Those bases are in this instance 
singularly promising. No one is injured, not even 
China, which escapes from a situation of extreme 
danger; no hopes are finally bafiled, no nation is put 
to shame, and a new advantage, freer trade with 





if her indemnity were not regularly paid,—a very serious 
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has been gained for all the world. Lord Salisbury may 
well be proud of himself, and feel a little encouraged to 
endure the load of obloquy which has fallen upon him, 
and which, we may rely upon it, will for years fall upon 
every Foreign Secretary. The world has grown too 
impatient for the processes of diplomacy, especially as 
managed by statesmen who reflect, who look all round, 
_and who refuse to appeal to the rifle unless convinced that 
the subject of quarrel isan adequate one. That, it is clear 
from this Chinese affair, is Lord Salisbury’s position, and 
it is one which demands in him who occupies it the highest 
civil fortitude. A Foreign Minister in our day, whether in 
England, or France, or America, has to stand up against 
incessant demands for energy, for firmness, above all for 
Aramatic action. “Fight Russia,” “Seize the Yangtse,” 
“Fight Germany,” “Make an alliance with Japan,” 
“Occupy Chusan,”—these are the sort of cries Lord 
Salisbury hears all around him, even from his own 
followers. If he is cautious, he is denounced as cowardly ; 
if he bargains, he is declared to be making concessions ; if 
he weighs against the end to be gained the cost of gaining 
it, he is said to remember everything but the honour of 
his country. It takes a strong man to pace on in his own 
path unmoved by all that clamour, unhasting, unresting, 
and indifferent to everything except reaching his journey’s 
end without a slip and without calling out for any aid. Lord 
Salisbury has in this instance displayed that strength, 
and will find his reward in the new confidence which his 
countrymen will repose in his capacity to do their will. 
They have been impatient with him. They have doubted 
‘him, not wholly without reason, for if the whole truth is 
to be told he showed too aristocratic a carelessness over 
that Tunis affair. They have thought his great powers 
were waning with age, and his insight growing dim; but 
his success in China, where nothing promised success 
without a most exhausting effort, will reassure them. 
‘The nation, we believe, will in the next crisis pay 
Lord Salisbury the highest compliment a statesman 
can nowadays receive. They will wait contentedly till 
he has finished before they begin to complain. We only 
wish we could believe that the journalists would wait too, 
but that we fear is almost past hoping for. The new 
weight of every event, the new rapidity of communication, 
the new habit of appealing to opinion, above all, the new 
eagerness of Western mankind for pecuniary gains to be 
secured by diplomacy or by great coups in the wilder 
regions of the world, have heavily weighted the political 
journalists, and we see signs that the burden greatly frets 
and irritates them. Nothing satisfies them unless it is 
speedy; and in international business speed implies 
peremptoriness, and peremptoriness too often means 
nothing less than war. We wish it consisted with Lord 
Salisbury’s public duty to tell us how often during these 
Chinese negotiations the world has been within measurable 
distance, if not in actual sight, of war. 





THE NEW IRISH REFORM BILL. 


JT NGLISH politicians have one quality which is not 

always reconcilable with their general temperament, 

but which greatly helps to make their legislation effective. 
They are slow in receiving new ideas; they discuss details 
too much as if they were principles; and they treat 
. minute obstacles with a deference which to theorists 
is almost maddening; but when their minds have been 
sufficiently manured they often act in a very large way. 

The first Reform Bill, the second Reform Bill, Peel’s 
Currency Act, the Free-trade Laws, the Act which gave 
women possession of their own property, the first Irish 

Land Act, were all illustrations of this tendency, and this 

week we have another. We question whether, under the 

<ircumstances, any Continental Ministry would have 
ventured on such a Bill as the one which on Monday 

night Mr. Gerald Balfour obtained leave to bring in 
‘for the reform of local government in Ireland. The very 
reason for the existence of the Unionist party is their 
vefusal of Home-rule to Ireland. In theory they maintain 
‘that in the present temper of the Irish people they cannot, 
either in their own interest or that of Great Britain, be 
treated with absolute confidence. They are too democratic, 
not to say Jacobin, they are too imperfectly reconciled to 
the predominant partners in the Kingdom, and they are 
too desirous of making themselves felt as a separate, if not 
a hostile, power within the nation. Those things being 





aT 
assumed, it would seem to any Continental statesman that 
to give them absolute control of all local affairs was almost 
madness, that such powers would certainly be abused, that 
it was folly to grant so much and yet hope to keep contro] 
of the remainder. The Government of France, which jg 
internally the strongest in the world, which has run g 
steam-roller over all sources of resisting power, and which 
is supported by irresistible military force, dare not make 
such a concession, and as regards its great cities, avows 
in every feature of their organisation that it dare not, 
The Unionist Government, however, after endless dig. 
cussions and many tentatives, has resolved to make the 
change complete, and proposes in its Bill to hand over the 
local government of Ireland, at once and completely, to 
its own people. They will manage their own affairg 
through Councils—County Councils, Urban Councils, 
District Councils—every Council will be elective, and the 
suffrage will be wider than that for Parliament, for 
female ratepayers are to be admitted. Moreover, al] 
important towns—Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Lon. 
donderry, Waterford—are made counties,—a step the 
importance of which we can estimate from the example 
of London, where, though London is loyal to the bone, 
the independence of the Council still creates such appre. 
hension that the Government is desirous of inventing new 
checks and safeguards. From the date of the passing of 
the Bill the Irish people will for local purposes tax 
themselves, spend their own money, and straighten or 
muddle their own affairs as freely as the English people 
do; indeed more freely, for the restraining authorities 
will be more afraid of Parliamentary discussion. It 
is impossible to imagine a more genuinely democratic 
measure, democratic in the sense in which Radicals like 
Mr. John Morley understand democracy, yet it was re. 
ceived on all sides of a House often denounced as Tory, 
Reactionary, or ultra-Conservative with cordiality and 
approval. There will, of course, be conflicts over parts of 
the Bill, for it follows Parliamentary precedent in exclud- 
ing priests and clergymen, and no man has ever yet known 
financial provisions which would quite content all Ireland; 
but substantially the Bill, which practically transfers all 
local power from the upper classes to the body of the 
people, is accepted, and will pass. 


The reform is a sweeping one, but we are sure that it is 
a right one, and believe that it will ultimately turn out to 
be a wise one also. It is right because the essential 
principle of Unionism is that Parliament will govern 
Ireland as it governs Great Britain, and as we are trying 
democratic government here, so we ought also to try it 
there, and try it honestly. This we can only do by allow. 
ing the people to govern themselves without reserves or 
precautions or small trickeries like ex-officio or nominee 
members of the Councils. All those devices are, to speak 
plainly, either frauds or feeblenesses. If they are so suc- 
cessful that they counterbalance the democratic vote they 
are frauds, the people being really governed by a caste, 
and not by themselves; while if they are too weak 
to serve as counterbalances they are useless, except 
to show that the confidence of the rulers is only 4 
matter of the lips. If a county proves that it cannot 
govern itself, which, of course, might happen, let it be 
governed as a city would be in America under the same 
circumstances, by a paid Commission, until the cause of 
failure has disappeared; but if self-government is con- 
ceded, let it be self-government, and not a composite 
arrangement which pleases nobody, and which in the case 
of a new organisation can have no warrant from antiquity. 
We would not even stick in that restrictive clause about 
the priests and clergymen. What is the sense of it? 
the priests or other clergy wish to rule local districts and 
have the power to rule them, they will continue to rule 
whether they are admitted to the Councils or no, and will 
rule much better if they can be induced to take their 
seats and say publicly what they want to do. If they are 
not influential they will not be elected, and if they are 1n- 
fluential why insult them with a disqualification which, 
whether they want to be elected or not, they will bitterly 
resent? If they are to be excluded because they have as 
a profession too much power, why not exclude all lawyers, 
publicans, and usurers? There is nothing whatever 10 
ordination to make its subject a bad citizen. He pays 
taxes like everybody else; he is as liable as a doctor, 
and for the same reason, to die of bad drains; and he 
generally knows the district, its needs, and its capabilities 
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better than anybody else does, To keep him out because 
he wears a cassock, and is bound over to good conduct 
as no one else is bound, is a piece of childish prejudice, 
and, moreover, entirely opposed to that democratic theory 
on which the Bill is based. The essence of that theory 
is that the people, left free, will choose their agents wisely, 
and if they prefer to have men in orders for agents, why, 
in the name of common lay sense, should they not have 
them? If Catholics, they will favour Catholics ? Not hal 

so much as their lay nominees will, for it is when his hand 
is concealed that the priest is most tempted to be a bigot. 
We would remove all restrictions whatever from the list 
of candidates, whether of caste or property or religion, 
and try the experiment, as it ought to be tried, with an 
honest wish that it should be complete, and that it should 
succeed. The experiment may fail, of course, as caste 
government has failed, and as the government of 
democracy tempered by caste has failed; but it may 
succeed, and if it succeeds we shall have done more to 
make Ireland governable than we have ever yet succeeded 
in doing. We shall at length begin the practical educa- 
tion of the people in the management of affairs. We 
do not see why they should not learn like any- 
body else, and have no manner of belief in the dogma 
that Irishmen, unlike the rest of mankind, will enjoy 
squandering the rates which they themselves must pay. 
Irishmen love to “ blow,” as the Australians say; but a 
thriftier race, when they have to earn the money expended, 
does not exist in the world. They are extravagant with 
funds coming from England, or from a caste above them- 
selves, not with money which they themselves have to 
scrape together. As to all that, however, we shall have 
more to say when the financial clauses come to be debated, 
our purpose to-day being only to give the Bill a hearty 
welcome on account of its breadth. We are altogether 
tired of the policy of giving with one hand and taking 
back with the other, and are right glad to see the Unionist 
Government rising above a temptation which was perhaps 
natural while Ireland had really two governments, a caste 
and a mob, but which at present, whenever it is obeyed, 
simply spoils legislation. Govern Ireland as straight- 
forwardly as England,—that is the first recipe for making 
Ireland English. 





THE GROSVENOR HOTEL CASE. 


| ng persons who passed by the massive structure 
, known as the Grosvenor Hotel would have supposed 
that its chief shareholder was a Knightsbridge butcher, that 
he had nominated four men without shares to be directors of 
the hotel company, and that this singular combination also 
had great control over some others of the most fashionable 
hotels in London. The anomaly seems too great for 
an easy credence; the great hotel, with its hundreds of 
guests on the one hand, and on the other the back- 
parlour of the butcher’s shop at Knightsbridge, where so 
much of the “ business” was done by which the un- 
fortunate shareholders in the hotel company were 
deprived of the full profits they had a right to expect in 
return for their investments. The story of the hotel 
management as unfolded before the jury was an extra- 
ordinary one, characteristic of our time. Mr. Drew, the 
chief defendant, is quite an end-of-the-century man of enter- 
prise. He had begun to traffic in the shares of the 
company more than twenty years ago. He secured, either in 
his own name or in the name of his nominees, at least 
£60,000 out of a total capital of £111,000. ‘The four 
“directors” were his creatures, and they seem to have 
been as incapable of “ directing ” as they were unwilling to 
take any step which was not approved by Mr. Drew. This 
ingenious gentleman was not a director himself; he was 
content to play the modest rdle of an adviser to the 
directors, a figure behind the throne who could pull the 
Wires and make the puppets dance. His reluctance to 
being directly responsible was certainly not due to his 
business incapacity ; for, besides the butchery business, 
he was interested in a greengrocery, a laundry, and other 
business enterprises, al! of which he brought into profit- 


able relations with the hotel company. We mean, of | 


course, that Drew and his business partners found the 
relations profitable ; the hotel company found them pre- 
cisely the reverse. Laundry articles were charged at the 
rate of 60s. the thousand, whereas it was shown that 40s. 
Was the usual price. An Evrard piaco, bought at an 





| auction for £50, was invoiced to the hotel at £85, and w 
Collard piano, bought at £45, was debited to the hotei 
company at £60 10s. This remarkable “ enterprise’”’ was 
extended to the hotel commissariat. If there was any 
meat that could not be easily disposed of, the ques- 
tion was put by Drew: “ What are you going to do 
with this, John?” And the reply was prompt: “Send 
it to the Grosvenor Hotel.” It is usual for poor 
people to buy small quantities of coal at the shops of 
second-rate greengrocers, but it was never heard of before 
that a large hotel company did this. Yet the Grosvenor 
directors purchased their coal at 30s. per ton (the proper 
price being 25s.) from a greengrocery store, which, by a 
peculiar coincidence, happened to be a store belonging to 
Drew,—who traded there under another name. One would 
say that, if the directors did not do their duty in keeping 
a sharp outlook on these singular trading transactions, at 
least the manager of the hotel would discover that this 
kind of thing was not profitable for the shareholders. But 
as the directors were Drew’s nominees, so the manager 
was his beneficiary, a Christmas present of £100 effectually 
soothing away any critical instinct he might tend to develop. 
Here, then, was a solid combination of interests. Drew, 
with his heavy holding in the hotel company; the four 
directors, friends and nominees of Drew, one of whom at’ 
least, according to his own evidence, did as director 
absolutely nothing; the various business establishments 
all owned by Drew doing a large trade with the hotel 
at unusual prices; and the silent, unobservant manager 
with his Christmas cheque for £100. Such was the way 
in which the affairs of the Grosvenor Hotel were carried 
on for years, and it is not remarkable that the jury found 
that Richard Collins Drew and his directors had conspired 
to defraud the hotel company, that the manager, Zeder, 
helped in a minor degree, and that the fraud was concealed 
from the shareholders. 

The case illustrates the dangers and difficulties of 
modern business under the joint-stock system. Drew 
was nominally not a director, but he really directed. The 
four nominal directors who took their suppers at Drew’s 
back-parlour never directed at all. The manager did not. 
manage, but was almost as much a creature of Mr. Drew 
as were the directors. And this state of things went on 
year after year, without the shareholders having anv. 
knowledge of what was being done, still less of what 
was being undone. There was no real check on directors 
or manager. Drew, who was not a director, was yet 
present at many directors’ meetings, and he seems to have 
practically settled most of the business there. Mr. Newitt, 
who was one of the directors that did not direct, put forward 
the extraordinary theory that a director should have no 
interest in the company. Mr. Reynolds was another director 
who literally never did anything, though, as interested in 
the laundry, he was making profits out of the hotei 
company whose interests he was theoretically supposed to 
be guarding. Evidently it was impossible to assume that 
these persons were in any way whatever troubling their 
heads about the interests of the shareholders. But what 
is the director of a company? In the old trading days 
when the owner of a business also directed and managed 
it, and looked into every detail of it, his interest was so 
clearly on the side of minute and constant supervision that 
he might be trusted to look after his interest without 
being compelled or controlled by any external power. 
But in our days the big company system joined to the 
“large industry” has altered all that. We see in the 
Grosvenor case “direction” completely severed from 
interest. Here are the shareholders on one side, with 
their interests in the concern; there, on the other, 
are the directors, with no interests at all. It did not 
matter to Newitt and Reynolds whether the hotel ever 
paid one penny to those who had invested their money 
in it. They were Drew’s nominees, they did what he tola 
them, they attended occasional meetings at which nothing 
was done. It might have been supposed that the earning 
of a large dividend for the shareholders was a matter of 
vital importance to Drew, who was the largest shareholder 

of all. But Drew could make as butcher, as greengrocer, 
'as coal-dealer, as laundry-proprietor, as purchaser of 








| pianos at auctions, immensely more than he could as share- 
|holder; and it was in these various capacities that, 
| according to the jury, he put thousands of pounds 
|of partnership money into bis own pockets. We have, 
| then, this central fact to deal with, as revealed by 
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tne Grosvenor Hotel case,—the necessity of solidifying 
the interests of the directors with those of the 
shareholders. How is this to be effected in the case 
of our modern large concerns, where it seems so fatally 
easy for a conspiracy against shareholders to be carried 
en for years without any means of checking or 
stopping it? We all know how under existing 
wonditions the work of a director, which is really of 
the most onerous and responsible kind, has come to be 
regarded as a kind of honorary or titular distinction 
whereby a man, often through doubtful intrigues, 
makes an income without doing any work. At the 
meetings of the directors he signs the book and 
takes his fee, and that is about all he does. To 
“direct, ”—i.e., to act for the Company as the individual 
business man of an earlier stage acted for himself—to 
check accounts, to examine prices, to determine on orders 
and sales, to prevent leakage,—all this is beyond his 
intention, perhaps beyond his capacity. We fully admit 
that no legislation, however stringent, can ultimately pro- 
tect shareholders from dishonesty or incapacity on the 
part of directors. But at least this can be done,—the 
director’s reward can be made to depend upon what he 
is able to earn for the shareholders. The fee should be 
abolished, and a commission dependent on and propor- 
tionate to profits actually earned be substituted in its 
place. The great object, it cannot be too often repeated, 
is to compel the director to direct, to make of him 
a real business-agent instead of a mere figure-head, 
an ornament, or, as in the case of the Grosvenor Hotel 
Company, a mere tool of a profit-secking man. The 
Grosvenor directors knew that their attendance fees were 
secure, and they cared for nothing else; the interests of 
the big hotel and of those who owned it were indifferent 
matters to these men of straw. The directors must 
be interested in the enterprise, and their reward must 
be 'dependent on their exertions in behalf of their 
clients, the shareholders: that at least is certain if we 
are to relieve the company system from the odium and 
the suspicion which, after this extraordinary case, must 
be held to attach to it. For the responsible managers 
of a commercial undertaking to pocket their rewards 
and shut their eyes to overcharges is intolerable. It is 
the idle and irresponsible director who is at present the 
weakest spot in the modern business system. 





CONVOCATION AND THE CHURCH REFORM 
LEAGUE. 


HEN the Southern Convocation met last week, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had an important 
announcement to make to the Lower House. That 
House has spent much time and labour on the preparation 
of a draft canon for the reform of its own constitution. 
Starting with the assumption that this constitution is not 
sufficiently representative, that the official element is too 
predominant in it, since the votes given by the proctors 
for the parochial clergy are always liable to be swamped 
vy those of the Deans, Archdeacons, and capitular proctors, 
the Lower House determined that the number of proctors 
for the parochial clergy should be largely increased. So 
far as the preparation and discussion of a canon goes, 
Convocation is a free agent. But when it comes to 
enacting a canon, it is in a very different position. For 
vuis part of the work it must have the specific leave 
ot the Crown, : leave which may be given or re- 
fused at the discretion of the Government of the day. 
™ the present case, the draft canon has been sent 
according to precedent to the Home Secretary, with the 
prayer that the Queen would allow Convocation to enact 
at. To this prayer no answer has been returned; but 
it has been intimated to the Archbishop that silence 
means dissent, and that this is the usual practice when 
the Crown does not intend to grant a petition. The reason 
of this refusal is that the Government are of opinion that the 
consent of Parliament. must be had to any reform of Convo- 
«ation, and that until this consent has been signified no 
canon on the subject can be legally enacted. Speaking for 
ourselves, we see nothing unreasonable in this view. Con- 
vocation is the legislature of the Church of England, and so 
long as the Church of England is established the State 
has a good right to say that the character of this legisla- 
ture must not be altered without the consent of the State. 
{t is quite arguable, of course, that the organ by which 





this consent is most properly given is the Cabinet. The 

are the responsible advisers of the Sovereign, and if 
Parliament disapproves of any permission they give to 
Convocation, it has the means of making its displeasure 
felt. But it is equally arguable that an Ecclesiastical 
legislature of the antiquity and dignity of Convocation 
ought not, while the Church remains established, to make 
any change in its constitution without the express leave 
of Parliament. There is room for any amount of reagop. 
ing in support of both theories, but as the Government 
had to make their choice between them, they have rightly 
taken the one which they think the soundest. 


The practical question now presents itself,—Shalj 
Parliament be approached on the subject, and, if go, in 
what way? The objections to approaching it could not 
be better described than by the Bishop of Oxford, in a 
speech in which his characteristic learning and charac- 
teristic humour were alike displayed. Those who go to 
Parliament upon any question connected with the Church 
must be prepared, he said, “to face intelligent and un. 
intelligent prejudice, and determined hostility, and 
captious criticism, and suspicious support, and most un. 
helpful offers of co-operation,” and all this “in an area 
where time for legislation is limited, and competition of 
matters and speakers is very lively, and patience is taxed 
to very little purpose.” In view of this unpromising 
prospect the Bishop of Oxford is “inclined to let 
well alone and to make the best of it.” There ig 
a good deal to be said for this view, but it is 
hardly what the Bishop of Oxford says. There are 
those who think that legislation is not at present 
the most pressing work of the Church, that what she 
most wants are reforms that can be expressed in practice 
without being first committed to parchment, that if public 
opinion is diverted to the making of new laws it will 
remain indifferent to the carrying of existing laws into 
effect. There is much to be said in favour of this view. 
It is quite true that if every clergyman was heartily and 
intelligently doing the work committed to him there 
would be very little left for Convocation to concern itself 
with. But the Bishop of Oxford approaches the question 
from a different point of view. His reason for preaching 
contentment with things as they are is not that the 
Church does not need a representative legislature, but 
that it already has one. ‘ Why,” he asks, “should not 
the Deans, Archdeacons, and capitular and parochial 
proctors be regarded as sufficiently representative for all 
purposes?” The Deans represent learning and State in- 
fluence. The capitular proctors have experience and 
knowledge of the world. ‘the Archdeacons embody the 
traditions of the administrations of several Bishops. 
“There is every element, humanly speaking, of com- 
petency and discretion.” The function of the half-hundred 
diocesan proctors is to add to the compound “ a fair repre- 
sentation of younger and perhaps more transie1gt opinion,” 
and for this purpose “two for each diocese are as effec- 
tive as half a dozen.” The answer to all this is that repre- 
sentation implies choice in the persons represented. We 
do not doubt that very often the parochial clergy find 
their opinion best expressed by a Dean, an Archdeacon, ora 
capitular proctor. But after all, this is only an accident. 
The dignitary in question happens to hold a view dear to 
this or that section of the parochial clergy, but he does not 
sit in Convocation because he holds this view. He sits 
there because the Crown has made him a Dean, or his Bishop 
has made him an Archdeacon, or the Chapter to which he 
belongs have elected him their proctor. In no one of 
these positions has he any direct relation with the parochial 
clergy. The Bishop of Oxford does not think this a serious 
defect, because besides Deans, Archdeacons, and capitular 
proctors Convocation contains proctors for the parochial 
clergy, and they supply what is wanted in the way of repre- 
sentation of “ younger and more transient opinion.” But 
the Bishop’s theory of representation goes no further appa- 
rently than the statement of views. How effect is to be 
given to these views does not seem to have any import- 
ance in his eyes. Two proctors per diocese “ will do as 
well as half a dozen.” So they might if the function of 
Convocation were restricted to the expression of opinions. 
But in theory, at all events, Convocation is something 
more than a debating society. It exists for the purpose 
of passing canons and resolutions, and for this voting 
power is wanted as well as speaking power. The clergy 
may have a very high respect for the opinion of this or 
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that dignitary, but what they want to see victorious in a 
division is not his view of the question at issue, but their 
own estimate of his view. For such a purpose as this 
numbers count. It makes all the difference whether the 
arochial clergy are liable at any moment in the persons 
of their elected proctors to be outvoted by the Deans, 
Archdeacons, and capitular proctors. 

There are other people besides the members of Convo- 

cation who are interested in the decision of this question. 
The members of the Church Reform League have pretty 
well come to the conclusion that the first thing they have 
to do is to get Parliament to devolve its right of framing 
and discussing the details of Ecclesiastical Bills upon a 
Church legislature, and to content itself with the power of 
accepting or rejecting these Bills en bloc. So long as it 
was believed that Convocation might reform itself by 
canon, to get leave to enact such a canon was a step 
which it was plainly wise to take in advance of any appli- 
cation to Parliament. It being assumed with very good 
reason that Parliament would not be disposed to give the 
powers asked to any but a representative body, the Lower 
House of Convocation had to be made a real representa- 
tion of the clergy, and the House of Laymen a real repre- 
sentation of the laity. The effect of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s announcement is to make it impossible to 
get the reform of the Lower House effected before asking 
Parliament to give legislative powers to Convocation. 
The Church Reform League will have to choose, therefore, 
between waiting until the Bishops have made up their 
minds to bring in a Bill to authorise Convocation to 
reform itself—a decision which they may be some time 
ia arriving at—and going themselves to Parliament 
with a Bill providing for the devolution of ecclesi- 
astical legislation upon a representative body, the ulti- 
mate constitution of which is yet to be determined. 
Of the two this latter course seems to us the more likely 
to attain the end. Supposing that the authors of the 
Bill are met by the objection that Convocation does not 
represent even the clergy, they will be able to answer 
that Convocation, having applied for the necessary per- 
mission and failed to obtain it, it is for Parliament 
to do what the Crown is advised that it cannot do. 
If Parliament is willing to grant the larger request, it 
will certainly not refuse to grant the lesser. If it 
does not object to giving a representative Church legis- 
lature the power of making canons which in the absence 
of objection shall become effectual after a certain 
time, it is not likely that it will throw any obstacles 
in the way of making that legislature what it stipu- 
lates that it shall be. The plain business, therefore, 
of the Church Reform League is to stick to its guns and 
to introduce the draft Bill which it has already prepared, 
at the earliest possible opportunity. Till we know what 
the House of Commons is disposed to do in this way it is 
hardly worth while to think any more of the reform of 
Convocation. It is not at all ill-suited for the functions it 
now has to discharge, and there is not much use in fitting 
it for other functions so long as we are ignorant whether 
there is any chance of its being invested with them. 








SELF-GLORIFICATION. 

T is easy to ridicule M. Zola’s self-glorification in his 
speech at the trial, but we should much prefer to under- 
standit. With faults which are to all moralists most offensive, 
no one can read “La Débacle” without recognising in its author 
a great writer, and it is evident, if only from his speech in de- 
fence of himself, that M. Zola could have become an orator of the 
first force. The trial, too, has revealed in him moral qualities 
which his critics hardly suspected,—disinterestedness, courage, 
and an eager hatred of certain forms of oppression. Keenly 
desirous of popularity, he has stood up against a torrent of 
Opprobrium; nervous almost to disease, he has faced the 
howling and bloodthirsty mob of Paris; absurdly vain of the 
circulation of his books, he has risked a literary boycott, which 
will as it is, it is estimated, cost him thousands of pounds. 
What induces a man like that, while passionately defending a 
detested Jew because he thinks him innocent, to pour out a 
flood of self-glorification and indulge as the peroration of his 
speech in rubbishy rhetoric like this, of which an Old Bailey 
lawyer would have been ashamed :—“ Dreyfus is innocent, I 
swear it. I stake my life and my honour on it. At this 
solemn hour, before this Tribunal which represents human 


justice, before you, gentlemen of the jury, who are the 
very incarnation of the country, before all France, before 
the whole world, I swear that Dreyfus is innocent. And by| 
forty years of toil, by the authority which that toil has given 
me, I swear that Dreyfus is innocent. And by all that I have 
won, by the name that I have made, by my works which helped 
the expansion of the French language, I swear that Dreyfus 
is innocent. Let all that tumble down, let my works perish, 

if Dreyfus be not innocent. He is innocent. Everything 
seems to be against me,—the two Chambers, the civil power, 

the military authority, the widely circulating newspapers, 
public opinion, which they have poisoned. But I am, amid 
all, tranquil, for I shall triumph. I did not want my country 

to remain in falsehood and injustice. You can strike at me 

here, but one day France will thank me for having helped to 

save her honour.” That is not only nonsense as evidence, 

the personal conviction of a novelist without facts to go upon 
being worth no more than the personal conviction of any 
other man in the street, but it is contemptible as a burst of 
almost childish vanity; and why, then, did M. Zola indulge 
in it, and all Frenchmen think it natural that he should so 

indulge? No Englishman thinks it natural, or would do it 

for the world. Charles Dickens was sensitive enough about 

his own personality in all conscience; but if Charles Dickens 

had stood in M. Zola’s place he would have humorously 

deprecated all praise, have ridiculed instead of denouncing 

his opponents, and have told the jury to remark that so 

great and so obvious was the wrong done that even he, “ the 

simplest of simple citizens,” had been forced out of his re- 

tirement to defend an innocent max. The mere difference 

of race does not seem to us to explain such a difference as 

that; and what, then, is the explanation? 


In part, of course, the explanation is a difference of 
manners only. The Englishman is often nearly as vain as 


‘a Frenchman, and betrays it when he is a little drunk ora 


little mad, that is, when the controlling will has in some 
degree lost its grip; but he is trained to reserve, and to avoid 
seeking the support which comes from external sympathy. 
The self-pity of the Irishman he condemns as maudlin. 
Where the Frenchman would weep, the Englishman is 
gloomily sad or sullen. Where the Frenchman is wild 
with fury, the Englishman is only pale and polite, or, it 
may be, bitterly sarcastic. Where the Frenchman relieves 
his feelings with a torrent of words, the Englishman curses 
inaudibly, or is stonily silent even to himself. A habit of 
speech never restrained for centuries, because he is never 
alone in his own mind, is upon the former; a habit of silence 
acquired in centuries of individual struggling dwells with 
and oppresses the latter. The Englishman often would like 
to boast like a Southerner, but he cannot do it; he is ashamed 
of himself if he does it, as he would be if, being in the wrong, 
he wept and implored his friend or his mistress to grant him 
pardon for his error. The Englishman has vanity of his own,. 
and shows it very often in the “ pride that apes humility,” a 
manifestation which to the Frenchman, unless he is a King 
or a great aristocrat, seems either illogical or ineffective. 
A King did say “I am only a Frenchman the more” 
as he entered the gates of his reconquercd capital, 
but then neither Louis XVIII., who uttered the mot, nor 
Talleyrand, who suggested it to him, was an average 
Frenchman. Manner, however, will not of itself explain a 
difference so radical, nor will a thought which has often struck 
us as explaining the suddenness and violence with which a 
Frenchman’s amour propre frequently explodes. There may 
be something in the idea that every Frenchman rejoices in 
an opportunity of protesting against that theory of equality 
which encompasses him through life, and places him per- 
petually, in the barrack, in the law-court, and even in society, 
in a false position. The Englishman recognises both superiors 
and inferiors. The Frenchman will not recognise the first, 
and is bound not to dwell upon the second, and feels, there- 
fore, every now and then a necessity for furious self-assertion. 
That is so undoubtedly; but it does not explain much, not 
nearly so much as the desire for admiration. “ You shall 
admire me. See how great I am,” is the Frenchman’s thought 
as he pours out bis volume of self-laudation; but then, why 
does he think that this indulgence, which he cannot greatly 
respect for itself, will procure him admiration instead of con- 
tempt? He does not believe in peacocking, and yet om 








provocation he always does it. Why? We believe that on 
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the whole the most complete answer is that the Frenchman, 
like every other Southerner, is a born actor, always desirous, 
when self-assertion is necessary, to present himself in the way 
which would be effective on the stage. He thinks the 
eyes of the world are upon him, he cares mightily for 
the opinion expressed in those eyes, and he explains his 
position to the owners of those eyes as a _ playwright 
explains the position of his hero to the pit. All the facts 
must be made patent; the principal fact is the hero’s 
character, and the hero.is himself. Having no other actors 
to talk for him, and no scenery to display, he has to do all 
the work himself; and as, to his view of the situation, it is 
necessary work, he does it. ‘Iam no Italian,’ says M. Zola, 
“thongh my father came from Venice ’—as we may remark 
en passant also did Lord Beaconsfield’s grandfather—‘I am a 
French author who has carried the civilising French language 
into millions of homes. Behold a hero who knows nothing of 
Dreyfus, and is bribed by no syndicate, who risks all the 
“mountain ” of fame he has built up to rescue the innocent 
man, who therefore is innocent; by the books which sell in 
tmillions, I, Zola, swear it.’ It all sounds foolish to English- 
men, but a good playwright composing a heroic rhymed 
drama for a French audience would give them much the 
same information, and his hero would declaim much as M. 
Zola does. All the world’s a stage to Frenchmen, and on the 
stage the English reserve and silent pride, or affectation of 
being nobody, would seem to a Southern audience cold and 
ineffective. If the peacock is to appear magnificent he must 
spread his tail, and scream, too, when he does it. This 
theory explains the “ impressiveness ” which, according to Mr. 
David Christie Murray, who was looking on, Frenchmen per- 
ceived in the scene. They are all born actors, they all think 
clever rant effective, and hearing clever self-glorifying rant, 
their expectations were satisfied, and they went away con- 
tent, at least with M. Zola. 


All Englishmen at heart despise self-glorification of the 
Zola kind, thinking it evidence of inner weakness, and in one 
way they are right.. The Englishman who in a serious situa- 
tion began talking magniloquently about himself, his successes, 
and his services to the nation would almost certainly be a very 
weak man. But we are not quite sure that among a people 
who think it fine that a priest of unusually good repute 
should say to a King about to die, “Son of St. Louis, 
ascend to heaven,” a sentence which can only have been 
uttered for its splendid histrionic effect, the practice of 
self-glorification indicates weakness. An English poet may 
be a very strong man, and yet intensely, almost madly, 
vain, and the poet’s temperament may run through an 
entire race. The French glorify their country, which is 
themselves over again, in a very histrionic, or if you will, 
ridiculous way; but they die for it as readily as most 
people. General Billot is a competent soldier, though he did 
say that spots on the sun of the French Army only brought 
out its lustre, and felt as he spoke that he himself was that 
Army incarnate. The foibles of manner which distinguish 
every nation, injure it much more in the estimation of other 
nations than in its own essential character, which often 
belongs underneath to a very different type. The un- 
sympathetic chilliness of the Englishman is no part ‘of 
kis real self, and the self-glorifying Frenchman is at 
bottom a self-distrustful human being, who builds his 
life on the theory that he needs to be protected at every 
turn, and that to be alone against the multitude is to be 
destroyed. He is like the soldier who counts heads, and will 
enly dash on bravely if there are enough behind him, but 
seeing enough, is as brave as hisown sword. At the back of 
his head the Frenchman is a realist, and understands himself, 
as well as others, even when he is acting. Every nation, like 
every individual, tends to be too hard upon the foibles 
it does not share. M. Zola’s outpouring about himself is 
very absurd; but how many of us to whom that outpour- 





ing is impossible would go from a luxurious home to prison 
from a hope that, if he risked it, the condemnation of a | 
possibly innocent man might be publicly rediscussed ? | 
M. Zola had the best lawyers in France by his side, and | 
must have known perfectly well that this was all that | 
his fifteen days of purgatory and expenditure of thou- | 
sands could, under favourable circumstances, enable him 
to obtain, but still he risked it. 








————— 


THE CAT IN LITERATURE. 

HE place of the cat in literature is a very curious one, 
Nobody has taken the trouble to notice the cat in verse 
or prose who is not a cat-lover, and so one of those who 
belong to that strange freemasonry which is acknowledged 
by all who are worshippers at the shrine of “the furred 
serpent.” Either the cat is passed over by poets, essayists, 
and novelists as the harmless and the necessary, or else 
treated as a creature capable of exercising a distinct charm, 
No one writes at length about cats without showing that he 
or she is to some extent under a spell. Mrs. W. Chance, in 
her delightful “ Book of Cats,” published this week by Dent 
and Co.—a volume which will be welcome to every cat-lover 
not only on account of the really exquisite illustrations, but 
because of the very pleasant letterpress which accompanies 
them—makes this fact about cats very much apparent. All 
her quotations have in them a something which shows that 
the writers were under a kind of subtle fascination. A man 
may write plainly and simply about a dog or a horse, or even 
a squirrel, but the cat always brings a sense of mystery and 
charm across the page. The reason is difficult to find, but 
it is evidently connected with the fact that people who are 
fond of cats cannot easily pass a cat in the street without 
paying it homage in some form or other. For those who like 
her, and possibly also for those who do not, the cat is a 
magnetic animal. The present writer, for example, can 
never pass a cat looking through the area-railings or sitting 
on a cottage door-step without feeling an intense desire 
to say a few friendly words and, if possible, lend a 
hand to stroke. Strange cats, as a rule, repel these 
friendly overtures with an indifference which too often ripens 
into positive insolence, but for some reason or other hig 
ardour is never damped, and every now and again, though 
very seldom, he is rewarded with that peculiar bleating mew 
which is in the cat the equivalent of a wag of the tail. Ofno 
person or thing is it more true than of the cat that “you 
must love her e’er to you she will seem worthy of your loye.” 
No one can successfully defend his love of cats on moral or 
even utilitarian grounds. You may say you love a dog 
because he is faithful as well as fond, because he will die to 
defend you, or because his instinct is always to take the side 
of the man when the man is attacked by another animal. It 
is the commonest thing in the world for a dog to spring at 
any one wbo he supposes is injuring his master or his master’s 
property. Whoever heard of a cat flying at a burglar or 
scratching out the eyes of the policeman who has come to 
arrest his master. If Jones gives Smith a blow in play, 
Smith’s fox-terrier will fly into a passion of rage and alarm, 
and it will require all his master’s influence to pacify him. 
Smith’s cat will calmly blink at the combatants from the 
hearthrug unless and until she thinks that the fun is getting 
too fast and furious. At any signs of a personal implication 
in the struggle she retires, however, under the sofa, for cats, 
though not cowards, press the rule that discretion is the 
better part of valour to its very extremest limits. No, the 
love of cats cannot be defended or explained. It is here, in- 
deed, that the charm of the cat lies. You love her, if at all, 
solely for herself, and not in the least because she will ever 
prove a useful servant or ally. Cats are to be liked because 

they are cats, and for no other reason. 

But what is the peculiar attraction of cats for those who 
like them? We believe it to rest in two things,—in their 
physical beauty and in the mystery of their moral and intel- 
lectual natures. As to their physical beauty there can be no 
doubt. Speaking generally the cat has only one ugly attitude, 
—that which it assumes when it couches on the ground with 
its paws tucked underneath it so completely that it seems to 
have no fore-legs. On every other occasion a cat looks de- 
lightful. When it flattens itself on the ground ready to 
spring, with its tail slowly waving, it is the embodiment in 
little of the hunting instinct, both in man and animals, When 
it walks infront of you with its tail erect, its gait majestical 
suggests every master of the ceremonies or gold-stick or silver- 
stick that ever walked in a Court procession. When it sits up at 
attention with its tail carefully and neatly turned round its 
toes, its head just a little bent, and with its “eyes front,” it ig 


| the very embodiment of dignity and decorum. The spirit that 
| isin a cat at such moments is that of Cesar Augustus or 


Aurungzebe :— 
“So Tiberius would have sat 
Had Tiberius been a cat.” 
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But it is a great mistake to suppose that a cat is nothing but 
dignified. When it is playing with a bit of string, pretending 
to be a little bear, or lying on its back battering a ball or 
cushion-tassel with its hind-legs it is a creature all compact 
of artless grace. There is an abandonment far too complete for 
dignity, and yet nothing awkward or ugly, nothing out of place 
or inappropriate. A dog may have a noble head, or fine quar- 
ters, good legs, and a good presence, but his movements, except 
when he is at his proper work, the chase, are not per se 
beautiful. You cannot watch a dog perambulate a room, 
and get a distinct sense of delight from every graceful piece 
of strategy displayed in rounding the sofas and chairs, and 
avoiding by rapid flank movements the dreadful dangers 
that are assumed for the purposes of the game to lurk behind 
the writing-table or the coal-scuttle. Butit is of no use to force 
an open door. The physical beauties of cats are admitted. 
Their other attractiveness rests in the mystery that is theirs. 
The moral charm of the cat consists in one’s complete inability 
to fathom their minds and motives. A dog’s mind is generally 
aclear and straightforward affair. You can never discover 
what strange things are passing in a cat’s brain. You know 
that a dog is looking up to you, following your whims and 
reflecting your fancies,—is, in a word, intellectually dependent 
apon his master. Not so with a cat. The cat is never the 
servant of your hand and eye. She may deign to play with 
you, but it is always with reserves complete enough to save 
her own individuality and freedom of action. The cat plays 
with you quite as much as you with her. Montaigne, with 
his marvellous insight, saw this clearly enough :—“ When my 
cat and I entertain each other with mutual apish tricks, as 
playing with a garter, who knows but that I make my cat 
more sport than she makes me? Shall I conclude her to be 
simple, that has her time to begin or refuse to play, as freely 
asI myself have? Nay, who knows but thatitisa defect of my 
not understanding her language (for doubtless cats can talk and 
reason with one another) that we agree no better: and who 
knows but that she pities me for being no wiser than to 
play with her, and laughs and censures my folly for making 
sport for her when we two play together.’ The uncer- 
tainty of cats has been thrown in their teeth, but to the true 
cat-lover this uncertainty is a most attractive trait. One may 
live in a house for six months with a cat and never receive 
from it a single kindly word or look. It will perhaps sit quietly 
on your lap as long as you hold it there, for it hates struggling; 
but the moment your vigilance is relaxed down it jamps, and 
licks itself carefully, as a sign that your caresses are anything 
but agreeable. It will purr when you go down on your knees 
on the hearthrug and rub it under the chin; but it is purring 
at itself, not you. Your hand is only a stroking machine. 
It is not in the least afraid of you, but ina hundred ways it 
shows that it has no use for your caresses, and that it would 
rather not be encumbered by unasked attentions. Yet, suddenly 
and without any cause, this very same cat will one day become, 
for half an hour or an hour, your dearest friend. It will jamp 
on the lap where usually it can only be retained by force. It 
will purr like an electric cab, it will try to sit on your 
shoulder, and rub its face against yours with a foolish 
and fatuous iteration which is quite embarrassing. If 
a visitor calls at this moment, you feel that you are guilty 
of false pretences, for the visitor, you know, will go away and 
tell marvellous legends about your astonishing power over 
animals, and how your favourite cat cannot bear to leave you 
for an instant. Your favourite cat! the beast which has a 
thousand times made it clear that it infinitely prefers the page, 
though he is known to tease it abominably. Of course, it is hope 
less to explain that the cat has never before treated you with 
even decent civility. Such an avowal would only be regarded 
asasign of that whimsical modesty for which you have a 
proverbial reputation. But though these sudden and erratic 
attentions may sometimes be embarrassing, they are very 
attractive. Ever ufter such an exhibition as that just 
described, one watches the cat with the greatest interest. 
When, if ever, will her next outburst of affection take place, 
what caused it, what made it die out as suddenly as it came, 
what was her game, did she want anything, or, lastly, did she mis- 
take one for the cook, for whom she is supposed to cherish a great 
affection? All these questions are so puzzling and so utterly 
inexplicable that they fascinate one, and in this way every 
tortoise-shell or tabby carries with her something of the interest 
which attaches to the Junius controversy, the story of the 
Tron Mask, or the Eleusinian Mysteries. We rack ou, 





brains to know what, if anything, is at the bottom of them. 
This inscrutable quality in the cat has been most delight- 
fully described by Mr. A. C. Benson. His poem may a little 
trouble the heart of the cat-lover. It cannot but delight his 
literary sense. 


The cat in literature suggests a word on the cat in art. 
Cats are often drawn, but too often by people who have 
evidently but a very scant sympathy with them. We all 
know the cat of the Christmas Number. Sometimes, no 
doubt, she is excellently portrayed, but too often she is more 
like a rabbit or a stumpy hare than a cat. Mrs. Chance 
never falls into this error. Her drawings of cats are masterly. 
The skill which she displays in getting the texture of the 
long Persian fur shows an extraordinary command over her 
pencil, but she can do more than merely transfer the cat’s 
coat to the page. She catches the very spirit of the tame 
wild beast, and shows that she has fully understood the 
meaning of Méry’s remark to Victor Hugo, which she quotes : 
“God made the cat that man might have the pleasure of 
caressing the tiger.” On p. 4 there is a little drawing of a 
big-eyed Persian stretched along the floor, with her paws 
pushed out in front and her claws unsheathed, ready to grab 
at a passing bit of string, or other toy, which is quite perfect. 
Facing this is a cat in a more homely and domestic mood, 
but not the less well drawn. On another page is a delightful 
head of a cross cat. Its ears are flattened down, and its 
mouth is open in act to spit. It looks as a cat always does 
under such circumstances, like a very wicked owl which has 
got drunk on brandy. But we cannot run on, for every page 
has on it a more attractive cat than the last. We will only 
say that no cat-lover can look at these pictures and fail to be 
delighted. We have only two grounds for quarrel with the 
artist. Why did she not give us some ordinary English cats 
and kittens, and not confine herself to the exotic, if beautiful, 
Persian? Again, why did she not give us more information 
as to the great question of whether cats still eat oysters, as 
apparently they dida hundred years ago? She gives the well- 
known and ever-delightful story of Dr. Johnson going out to 
buy oysters for his cat ‘ Hodge,’ but omits to mention whether 
the modern cat is fond of oysters. We have only one 
more word to say about cats. We note the fact that cats 
are the only animals which are really owned by clubs 
and corporations and companies. Those artificial persons 
seldom, if ever, own dogs. The dog, if it nominally belongs 
to an aggregation of men, really always belongs to some 
individual. A dog must have a master,—must be owned in 
severalty. A cat, being in reality always its own master, 
does excellently under a corporate body. Some of the 
lordliest and most self-satisfied cats we have ever met 
were club cats and college cats. A cat belonging to one 
of the London dock companies once seen by the present 
writer was almost ridiculous (if a cat could be ridiculous) 
from the airs of possession and self-importance which it 
assumed in regard to the company’s vaults. The college cat 
has been sung in immortal verse by Sir Frederick Pollock. 
In his poem on the “Senior Fellow” he has shown to what a 
pitch of dignity and ease a Tom-cat may rise when he has 
once got on the Foundation of a learned Society. The 
Lincoln’s Inn cat—if there is one—no doubt imagines itself 
to be ex-officio Vice-Chancellor, and since Lord Halsbury 
became an Karl doubtless holds its tail an inch higher. 





BIG GAME. 


CIRCULAR is now being issued to sportsmen, inviting 
A them to join in a big-game shooting expedition to 
British East Africa. The particular district selected as a 
hunting ground is that round Mount Kenia, the route being 
vid Mombasa and the Uganda railway. The advertised 
cost for twelve months is £300, which leaves rather a 
narrow margin for contingencies, and of the big game which 
figure among the probable bag, one, the quagga, is extinct, 
and another, the spring-buck, is not found north of the 
Zambesi. But there isno doubt whatever that in spite of the 
decrease of most big game in its old haunts, there is in Cape 
Colony, the Transvaal, Natal, the Northern States of America, 
and some parts of Arctic Europe, notably in Spitzbergen, 
abundance of sport left, and sport of the finest kind, acces- 
sible at a moderate cost, and with no great loss of time 
on the journey. Of the hunting-grounds of the future we 
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say something later in this paper. But at the present 
moment the noblest trophies of the rifle may be secured both 
in South Africa and East Africa, in India, and in North 
America, farther afield, it is true, than in the past, but not 
farther in point of time. Africa, for instance, affords three 
main areas open to big-game shooters,—Mashonaland, East 
Central Africa, and Somaliland. Of these, Mashonaland is 
accessible by rail, either vid Mafeking or by Beira, and the 
Uganda railway will soon open up the northern district. 


Portuguese South-East Africa also swarms with game. 
The list of large animals exceeds thirty species, including 
lions, leopards, cheetab, hippopotamus, ostrich, sable-antelope, 
water-buck, koodoo, pallah, hartbeest, bison, tsesseby, and 
many other of the finest game animals in Africa. 
Somaliland is another, and perhaps the favourite, haunt 
of the modern big-game shooter in Africa. There he finds 
a hotter climate, and even better, though more expen- 
sive, sport; for camels must be hired, and a large retinue 
maintained. Elephant, black rhinoceros, and numbers of 
zebra of two species, as well as a vast list of antelope, are 
to be found and killed by any well-managed expedition. 
India seems almost to be forgotten by big-game shooters 
leaving England, and left to residents. Yet Indian sport has 
on the whole rather expanded in kind and quality than 
diminished. To the “old-fashioned” sport of our grand- 
fathers, the splendid jungle-shooting recorded in such books 
as that best of Indian sporting novels, “The Old Forest 
Ranger,” or the diaries of General Douglas Hamilton and 
his brother “ Hawkeye,” is now added the monuntain- 
shooting of thur, ibex, and all the varieties of wild goats 
and wild sheep. But the “old-fashioned” animals still 
abound. <A writer in Country Life, describing big-game 
shooting in Berar, states that in one district there were such 
numbers of cheetul deer, wild hog, and other game, that the 
tigers, which also abounded, would scarcely condescend to kill 
a bullock when tied up for their especial benefit. Bears are 
also numerous wherever there are hills; so are the great bison 
in half a dozen of the great forest districts, and sambur, swamp- 
deer, leopards, buffalo, ibex, and nilgai in suitable country. 

The ambition of the modern big-game hunter is to return 
with a mixed set of trophies, not a series of the same kind. 
Consequently he is not content with a whole season’s “ still 
hunting” in the Canadian forest, when the first light snow 
has fallen, and moose and cariboo can be followed with 
surroundings and equipment unchanged since the days of 
Montcalm, because he can “only” get moose and cariboo, 
and black-tailed deer or mule-deer. The climate and sur- 
roundings are almost perfect; and he can have this sport 
mixed with canoeing, rough fishing, and plenty of small-game 
shooting when he likes. But what he desires is, if in North 
America, a varied and striking collection of hides and horns, 
skins of the grizzly-bear and black-bear, horns of the wapiti, 
moose, cariboo, black-tailed deer, Rocky Mountain goat, and 
big-horn sheep, and for this he must go further afield, to the 
magnificent mountain forests and lakes cf North British 
Columbia. It does not matter whether he seeks his sport 
there or in South Africa, in Khama’s country, in Mashonaland, 
in the Upper Zambesi, or in India. In any of these fields he 
can amass those magnificent sets of trophies which are now 
seen in so many sportsmen’s homes, and form, merely in 
transit between the packing-case and the country house, a 
permanent collection always changing but never growing less 
in the establishments of Mr. Rowland Ward and one or two 
other first-class taxidermists and mounters of skins and horns. 
The size and splendour of some of these trophies surpass 
anything seen in museums, except in that of Mr. Walter 
Rothschild at Tring. The mere bulk of some of the animals 
passes belief, and the magnificence of the furs and horns makes 
the average Englishman wildly covetous to obtain something 
himself which shall match them. 


As mere instances of the size of the trophies, we may take 
for example the skin of a grizzly-bear which, according to 
Mr. J. C. Tolman, measured thirteen fect and a half from nose 
to the end of the spine, or the gigantic African elephant’s head 
at Tring, with tusks 9ft. long. There is of course another 
side to this quest for trophies; the writer has seen at one of 
the great taxidermists the newly tanned and bunillet-pierced 
skin of a lion spread out for inspection before the brother of the 
man whom it had killed the instant after it received its death- 
wound. But fatal accidents are increasingly rare in modern 








big-game shooting. The rifles are accurate, not too heavy, ang 
frightfully destructive ; and very many of the noted big-game 
hunters are marvellous shots. Those who doubt it shonig 
watch the shooting of such great hunters as Mr. Littledale 
or Sir E. G. Loder when firing double shots at the “ running 
deer” at Bisley, and putting, not once, but twice, thrice, or 
four times, two bullets, right and left, into a moving target 
no larger than a saucer. Fortunately for the big-game hunter 
there are new regions opening out for him even now. There 
is every reason to believe that one of these will offer almost 
the finest sport, and of the most satisfactory kind yet found, 
except perhaps in the days of the early lion-hunterg 
in South Africa. The scene is the valley of the Upper 
Amoor, and its great tributary the Ussuri. On the 
former, bear, boar, and the magnificent maral stag abound, 
in some of the most beautiful scenery, and one of the best 
climates in the world. The Lower Amoor is “ feverish” 
except in winter; but the valley of the Ussuri River, which 
joins the Amoor at the point where the latter turns dne 
north, and forms the boundary between Chinese Manchnria 
and the Russian coast province, holds the finest beast of 
prey in the world, the Northern or Siberian tiger. No one 
quite knows to what dimension the Siberian tiger will not 
grow. One owned by Mr. Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, was a far 
larger animal than he or any other had ever seen either 
alive or represented by its skin. The coat is immensely 
long in winter, of a rich dark orange, with an undergrowth 
of fur, and makes an incomparable trophy. Both these 
Northern tigers and bears were recently so plentiful on the 
Ussuri, that the Russian Government offered a large reward 
for their destruction, and gave every encouragement to the 
officers of the East Siberian army to go and hunt there, 
But Russian officers have not that passion for sport which 
seems inbred in Englishmen abroad, and recent accounts 
state that the ravages made among the cattle of the new 
Russian settlers are still a most serious drawback to colonisa- 
tion. The wild boars of the Ussuri are also very fine animals, 
There are two of these at the Tring Museum, but they do 
not equal the dimensions of the huge European boar from 
the Carpathians, recently exhibited at the International Fur 
Store. This European boar, shot within a few days by rail 
from London, weighed six hundred and twenty pounds, beat- 
ing the record of the chestnut-fed boars of the Caucasns, 
Its bristles were so wiry, long, and thick that they looked 
like a piece of rough heather thatching. 


Before the East Siberian hunting field is developed, another 
will probably be once more open to the British big-game 
hunter. This is the Kassala district and the valley of the 
Atbara River, which before its occupation by the Dervishes 
was absolutely the finest sporting ground left in Africa, It 
was the land of the “ hunting Arabs,” very healthy, abounding 
in water and cover, and the home par excellence of the black 
rhinoceros, the lion, and smaller African carnivora of many 
species, large antelope, and in places of the elephant and 
giraffe. It is believed that an immense increase of wild 
animals has recently taken place there, partly because the 
population has been too harassed by the triangular war 
between Dervishes, Abyssinians, and Italians to kill off the 
game, and partly because the famous tribe of sword-hunters, 
the Hamran Arabs, were nearly exterminated twelve years 
ago by an epidemic. The Klondike discoveries will give, 
indirectly, better facilities for reaching North British 
Columbia and Southern Alaska than have hitherto been avail- 
able, and though not “new” hunting-grounds, they will come 
within range of a much larger number of sportsmen. The 
forest region of the Black Sea coast of the Caucasus 
will probably remain, as it is at present, the home of great 
quantities of big game, but an impossible hunting-ground. 
The valleys are full of fever; diphtheria seems native to the 
soil; andthough bear, boar, and deer abound, and leopards 
are not uncommon, and one of the remaining herds of 
Earopean bison still remains there, the forest is so thick, so 
wet, and so unhealthy that it cannot become a regular hunt- 
ing-ground. There remains one more possible new hunting- 
ground, the oldest in the world, for it was possibly the scene 
of Nimrod’s own exploits. This is the Baghtiara highlands 
of Persia, where the lion is still numerous by the thick 
covers near the rivers. The late Sir Henry Laird when a 
guest of these mountain tribes was informed that all the 





black-maned lions were not only good Mussulmans, but 
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as cipaieaneteie 
“Shiahs” to a lion, and only required the name of Hassan 


and Hosein to be mentioned if they were required to move on. 
The yellow-maned lions were “ Kaflirs,” and were shot at sight. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CAPE UNIVERSITY. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SpEctaTor.’’] 
Srr,—The writer of the interesting article that appeared in 
the Spectator of February 12th under the heading “ What is 
a University ?” has made a mistake in saying that “ Cape- 
town” (he means Cape Town) possesses a TWniversity of a 
character similar to those of Sydney and Melbourne. Tie 
Cape University is to some extent a replica of the present 
London University; its functions are limited to the holding 
of examinations and the granting of degrees. It does not 
teach. So far as higher education is carried on in Cape 
Colony, it is performed mainly by four “Colleges” which 
partake of the nature of schools, and prepare their pupils for 
the University examinations. These are the South African 
College at Cape Town, the Diocesan College at Rondebosch, 
St. Andrew’s College at Grahamstown, and the Dutch 
College at Stellenbosch. From the “ Professors” of these 
Colleges the Governing Body of the Cape University is mainly 
drawn. But there is a growing feeling in South Africa in 
favour of the establishment of a Teaching University, and 
jast year a movement in this direction led by Sir Henry de 
Villiers (Chief Justice of Cape Colony) excited general in- 
terest. Unfortunately the difficulties in the way—financial, 





geographical, and professional—proved too great to admit 
any immediate action. Still, the idea has been mooted, and | 
it is to be hoped that South Africa will before very long | 
be able to “redeem itself from the reproach of mere 
materialism in life and thought.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mentone, February 20th. M. C. SETON. 





CATS AND GOLDFISH. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Sprcraror.”| 

S1r,—In the Spectator of February 5th is an article on “ The 
‘Cat About Town.” The writer does not know if cats ever 
molest goldfish in a glass-bowl. I can answer the implied 
query. A black Persian which belonged to me was sorely 
tempted by some “restless forms of living light” on a table. 
After watching their movements for some time, she put one 
delicate paw into the globe which contained them, and deftly 
fished them both on to the floor! Strange to say they would 
not lie still to be eaten, and puss was so alarmed by their 
flapping about that she ran away, leaving them to their fate. 
Luckily they were picked up and restored to their native 
element. The same cat figured in the Spectator some years 
ago as heroine of another story, wherein she pretended to 
chase her cat friends away at one moment, and within half an 
hour was found carrying her own dinner across a yard to 
regale them. This happened at Twickenbam, where I was 
then living.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. L. 





NATURAL DEATH IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—I am gratified to find, on carefally re-reading the very 
interesting article in the Spectator of February 1%tb, that the 
writer supports in the main my original contention in the St. 
James's Gazette. True, he adds as an important factor, of 
which in my letter I omitted to take account, animal 
epidemics to the sources of death. But most of the diseases 
of which he takes account mean a painfal end nor can all of 
them be described as rapid in their effects. Whether, then, 
animals meet their death through starvation, violence, cold, 
distemper, or rabies, that death is still always painful, often 
lingering as well; always more cruel than an unexpected 
bullet from a well-handled gun. The members of tbe anti- 
Sport section of the Humanitarian League resent, Iam given to 
understand, the defence of shooting based on this likening of 





the human code of morals to the cruelty of Nature. It behoves 
us, however, to bear in mind—even those among us who are | 
not so Malthusian as to welcome Nature’s rough-and-ready | 
methods ef dealing with the eternal problem of over-pro- | 
duction — that we cannot, however great our zeal, alter | 
her dispositions. The only remedy would be for man to 





turn the world into one vast park, and there take under 
his protection every defenceless creature, and by artificial 
means avert, or alleviate, the cruelties of the natural life, 
But where would the poor tigers go? or would they be 
educated in the superior attractions of morning bread and 
milk and evening hay? Let us try to believe that Nature’s 
“cruelty” is but kindness veiled, even unto her epidemics.— 
Tan, Sir, &e., 


The Club, Bournemouth, February 21st. F.G. AFLALO. 





LADY RUSSELL’S SQUIRREL. 
(To tue Eprror or THE ‘* SpecrTaTor.”’} 
Srr,—In reference to Mr. Stillman’s letter, I write to say 
that the charming little squirrel is well cared for—he was 
very miserable—but my correspondent says, “ The squirrel is 
bounding about the bow-room; he has recovered his spirits, 
and enjoys nuts now thoroughly; he taps at the window to 
be let in.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. 








POETRY. 


—_—@———_ 
THE WIND ON THE HILLS. 


Go not to the hills of Erin 
When the night winds are about, 
Put up your bar and shutter, 
And so keep the danger out. 


For the good-folk whirl within it, 
And they pull you by the hand, 
And they push you on the shoulder, 
Till you move to their command. 


And lo! you have forgotten 
What you have known of tears, 
And you will not remember 

That the world goes full of years; 


A year there is a lifetime, 

And a second but a day, 

And an older world will meet you 
Each morn you come away. 


Your wife grows old with weeping, 
And your children one by one 
Grow grey with nights of watching, 
Before your dance is done. 


And it will chance some morning 
You will come home no more, 
Your wife sees but a withered leaf 
In the wind about the door. 


And your children will inherit 
The unrest of the wind, 

They shall seek some face elasive, 
And some land they never find. 


When the wind is loud they sighing 
Go with hearts unsatisfied, 

For some joy they can’t remember, 
For some memory denied. 


And all your children’s children 
They cannot sleep or rest, 
When the wind is out in Erin, 
And the sun is in the West. 


Dora SIGERSON SHORTER. 


BOOKS. 


AMERICAN DIALECT POEMS.* 
We welcome with no ordinary pleasure the two volumes 
which form the subject of the present notice. Neither of 
them contains great poetry in any sense of the term, but 
both are full of pleasant and wholesome verse, and both 
give areal insight into the special portions of Transatlantic 
life with which they respectively deal. Ever since the 

















* (1.) The Habitant, and other French-Canadian Poems. By William Henry 
Drummond, M.D, With Il!nstrations by F. Simpson Coburn. London: G. P. 
Putnun's Sons. (2.) Rubdwwdt of Doe Sifers, By James Whitcomb Riley. 


Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. Loudon: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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“Bigelow Papers” took the Anglo-Saxon world by storm, 
American poets have been attracted by dialect verse. 
Bret Harte, Colonel Hay, and Mr. Whitcomb Riley—the 
author of one of the books before us—to name only three 
living writers, have achieved a real success in this form 
vf verse, and a host of others have done well, or at any rate 
sar better than they would have done in any other medium. 
Dialect is indeed a special providence to the American poet, 
for it preserves him from that over-polish and over-cultivation 
which has so often proved his stumbling-block. In dialect 
poetry he finds protection from the fluent and too highly 
accomplished eloquence which is apt to overwhelm his efiorts. 
In the book which we have placed first at the foot of this 
article— The Habitant— Dr. Drummond has achieved the 
very difficult task of writing poetry, and real, if not great, 
poetry, in the broken French-English of the Canadian 
farmers. The Habitants, who live on the borders of the 
province of Quebec, or in parts where they come much in 
contact with their British fellow-citizens, have created a 
patois of their own which at first sight would seem quite 
impossible for the purposes of the poet. Dr. Drummond, 
however, has managed to move us to tears as well as laughter 
in this broken tongue. He has evidently a minute knowledge 
of, and keen sympathy with, the simple country folk of the 
Dominion, and he uses his knowledge and his sympathy 
to interpret for us the feelings and attitude towards life of 
une only white people on the North American continent 
who not only lead the life, but have the aspirations, of 
the true peasant,—men who do not want to go away and 
make their fortunes, and rise in life, and speculate in town- 
lots, and buy shares and become rich, but who genuinely 
desire to live on a little farm by the river, exactly like their 
fathers before them, and also like their fathers, to be nothing 





but Habitant farmers. The following verses have a really | 


miraculous power of painting the Canadian landscape of 


* woods, waters, stes,” and of showing at the same ti : : 
ages en ng wigan, of Doc Sifers, the village doctor. Whether Mr. Whitcomb 


the spirit of the peasants of French origin who live among 
these scenes and love them so well :— 


“De place I get born, me, is up on de reever 
Near foot of de rapide dat ’s call Cheval Blanc 
Beeg mountain behin’ it, so high you can’t climb it 
An’ whole place she ’s mebbe two honder arpent. 


De fader of me, he was habitant farmer, 
Ma gran’ fader too, an’ hees fader also, 
Dey don’t mak’ no monee, but dat is n’t fonny 
For it ’s not easy get ev’ryt’ing, you mus’ know— 


All de sam’ dere is somet’ing dey got ev’ryboddy, 
Dat’s plaintee good healt’, wat de monee can’t geev, 

So I’m workin’ away dere, an’ happy for stay dere 
On farm by de reever, so long I was leev.” 


That is the mental attitude of a class, and a very large and 
interesting class, photographed in verse. But Dr. Drummond 
can do more than merely produce moral photographs. Here 
is his description of how, in the Canadian country, the spring 
comes with one precipitate bound, and how, “for one con- 
summate hour” after the snow’s retreat, the life of flowers 
and beasts and birds awakes with a rush as the Palace awakes 
in Tennyson’s “Sleeping Beauty ”:— 


“QO! dat was de place w’en de spring tam she ’s comin’, 
W’en snow go away, an’ de sky is all blue— 
W’en ice lef’ de water, an’ sun is get hotter 
An’ back on de medder is sing de gou-glou— 


W’en small sheep is firs’ comin’ out on de pasture, 
Deir nice leetle tail stickin’ up on deir back, 

Dey ronne wit’ deir moder, an’ play wit’ each oder 
An’ jomp all de tam jus’ de sam’ dey was crack— 


An’ ole cow also, she ’s glad winter is over, 
So she kick herse’f up, an’ start off on de race 
Wit’ de two-year-ole heifer, dat’s purty soon lef’ her, 
W’y ev’ryt’ing’s crazee all over de place! 


An’ down on de reever de wil’ duck is quackin’ 
Along by de shore leetle san’ piper ronne— 
De bullfrog he ’s gr-rompin’ an’ doré is jompin’ 

Dey all got deir own way for mak’ it de fonne. 


But spring ’s in beeg hurry, an’ don’t stay long wit’ us 
An’ firs’ t’ing we know, she go off till nex’ year, 

Den bee commence hummin’, for summer is comin’ 
An’ purty soon corn ’s gettin’ ripe on de ear. 


Dat’s very nice tam for wake up on de morning 
An’ lissen de rossignol sing ev’ry place, 
Feel sout’ win’ a-blowin’ see clover a-growin’ 


rss, 
Any one who, when the winter is breaking in Switzerland, hag 
seen the behaviour of the cows who have lived for six months. 
in a dark stable and are suddenly turned out on to the Village 
Alp, will appreciate Dr. Drummond’s line :— 


“W’y ev’ryt’ing’s crazee all over de place!” 


We would gladly quote the whole of Dr. Drummond’s pleasant 
poem did space allow. We can only say, however, that we 
have by no means picked out the plums, and that the verses 
not quoted are as good as those we have chosen. Though the 
rest of the volume contains some very interesting and very 
readable verse, the reviewer’s obligation obliges us to say 
that there is nothing in it which comes up to the standard of 
The Habitant. The other poems cannot compare with it 
either in feeling or in poetic expression. Still, ‘De Nice Leetle 
Canadienne ” is very charming, and there is a wonderful dea} 
of interpretation as well as of charm in the poem called 
“How Bateese Came Home.” Bateese is the Habitant farmer 
who goes to the States and becomes a smart Yankee, but in 
in the end comes back and settles down on his father’s old 
farm. Take the book as a whole, it is a most delightful one, 
and does exactly what Dr. Drummond evidently wants it to 
do,—i.e., make us love the vigorous, wholesome, if rather 
reactionary, Canadian peasant. 


Mr. Whitcomb Riley’s poem, though not equal to “The 
Raggedy Man,” by far his best piece of poetry, is very 
pleasant and natural. It shows us another charming and 
wholesome side of American life,—that of the New England 
village. At bottom, of course, Englishmen must sympathise 
with this life and these people more than they do with that of 
the French-Canadians, for it is so like theirown. This very 
fact renders it, however, superficially less attractive. What 
we know is not so interesting as what is new. Still, the New 
England village life is, and almost must remain, very interest. 
ing to Englishmen. Mr. Whitcomb Riley draws us a picture 





Riley has ever read Mr. Brown’s poem “ The Doctor ” we do not 
know, but the two figures, without any suggestion of imita- 
tion, have much incommon. Doc Sifers is the providence of 
the village and of the countryside generally, and at the same 
time he has a deep knowledge of all country lore and of books: 
and of science. Though no theologian, he keeps the fear of 
God in his own heart and implants it in those of his neigh. 
bours. Altogether he is a very attractive, if slightly con- 
ventional, figure. We love him even though we have met him 
before. Here is the account of the Doctor and his bees :— 


“ You call it anything you please, but it’s witchcraft—the power 

*At Sifers has o’ handlin’ bees !—He ’Il watch ’em by the hour— 

Mix right amongst ’em, mad and hot and swarmin’ !—yit they 
won’t 

Sting him, er want to—’pear to not,—at least I know they don’t. 


With me and bees they ’s no p’tense o’ socialbility— 

A dad-burn bee ’u’d climb a fence to git a whack at me? 

I s’pose no thing ’ut ’s got a sting is railly satisfied 

It ’s sharp enough, ontel, i jing! he’s honed it on my hide!” 


The lines have a pretty humour, and such humonr, touched 
with a rather obvious pathos, is the chief note of the poem. 
Very attractive is the account of how the doctor gets in his 
bills :— 


“?*Cept—keepin’ books. He never sets down no accounts.—He 
hates, 

The worst of all, collectin’ debts—the worst, the more he waits.— 

I ’ve knowed him, when at last he had to dun a man, to end 

By makin’ him a loan—and mad he had n’t more to lend. 


When Pence’s Drug Store ust to be in fall blast, they wuz some 

Doc’s patients got things frekantly there, charged to him, i 
um !— 

Doc run a bill there, don’t you know, and allus when he squared, 

He never questioned nothin’,—so he had his feelin’s spared. 


Now sich as that, I hold and claim, hain’t ’scusable—it ’s not 
Perfessional !—It’s jes a shame ’at Doc hisse’f hain’t got 

No better business-sense! That ’s why lots ’d respect him more, 
And not give him the clean go-by fer other doctors. Shore!” 


On the whole, those who like dialect poetry will be pleased 
with both these books. One poem in the first, The Habitant, 
they will find a real addition to dialect verse; while Mr. 
Riley’s book, if it has nothing so original and striking as The 
Habitant, has a higher general level. As a wovk of dialect 
poetry it is distinctly accomplished. 





An’ all de worl’ laughin’ itself on de face.” 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 

No young girl ever stepped into a more difficult position than 
Marie Antoinette of Austria, when at fifteen she became the 
wife of Louis, Dauphin of France. Few young girls of her 
disposition and bringing up could have behaved better. It 
was not likely that the daughter of Maria Theresa would be 
distinguished for meekness, or in her childish days for 
wisdom and discretion. She came of a Royal race, in days 
when a certain haughty magnificence, frankness, indepen- 
dence of public opinion, courage, and self-will had not quite 
ceased to be attributes of Royalty. The wisdom of statecraft, 
which Maria Theresa had besides all these things, was not 
transmitted to her daughter; and indeed would hardly have 
developed itself at the age of fifteen. But it was the fashion 
to expect a great deal from Princesses, especially in the way 
of self-repression. The happiest Queens-Consort, perhaps, 
were those who could content themselves with being beauti- 
ful figure-heads, unmoved by the noise and intrigue 
raging beneath them, unconscious, at least publicly, of the 
scandals that touched their private lives. It seems as if Maria 
Theresa and Mercy would have wished their Princess to be 
something of this kind in the corrupt Court of Louis XV. 
She was not the girl to satisfy them. Too proud, too high- 
spirited, untouched in moral purity, hardly even for the 
strongest political reasons would she consent to treat Madame 
du Barry as on a level with the great ladies of France. To 
us her attitude all through that difficult controversy inspires 
much more admiration than if she had invariably done as she 
was told, attended to her reading and spelling, been contented 
to ride a donkey, and generally repressed all the wishes and 
instincts of her girlhood. 

The difficulty of the position was increased beyond what is 
usually realised, by the whole character of the time. The 
eighteenth century was a time of transition everywhere, and 
most especially in France. There the old order crumbled 
much more visibly than in England, and society went slipping 
down a precipice with a roaring torrent of anarchy at the foot 
of it. It is extraordinary to see how pleasantly, with what 
prophecies of a golden age, with what theories of universal 
happiness and benevolence, France played upon those green 
slopes. Marie Antoinette came into a Court full of old 
etiquettes and new theories; of the former she was impatient, 
being in many respects a child of her own time; the latter 
she was not French enough, too Royal in an old-fashioned 
sense, though truly good and human-hearted, quite to under- 
stand. She has been blamed for her mistakes as Queen; but 
the wisest and most prudent Princess in the world, which 
nobody ever pretended that she was, could not have stopped 
the Revolution. Some frivolities and extravagances of her 
own, much exaggerated, were small faults indeed compared 
with the doings of French Royalties before her. The jewel- 
merchants of older days expected quite rightly to sell their 
wares to Kings and Queens—who else had so much use for 
them ?—but that old princely magnificence had passed out of 
date; it was not wonderful if the Queen of France did not 
realise how completely. 

It would seem that we have now the very fullest informa- 
tion on the life of Marie Antoinette, both as Dauphiness and 
Queen. M. de Nolhac’s beautiful and interesting book, so 
excellently translated into English that one reads the trans- 
lation—a rare experience—with almost as much pleasure as 
the original, gives the best possible account of the earlier 
period. Madame du Barry has a larger part in it than seems 
quite necessary, but we have to remember that her existence 
was the great difficulty of those four years; and she is after 
all one of the chief figures in the foreground at Versailles for 
the time. She would have ruled France, and almost did so, 
except for the strong contrary influence of Mesdames and the 
respectable side of the Court, to which the Dauphine added 
her own. The success of this book is the wonderfully vivid 
picture it gives, aided by portraits of the greatest interest, 
and other illustrations, all beautifully reproduced, of the 
French Court and its ways during the last years of Louis XV. 
M. de Nolhac has studied his subject with every advantage, 
assisted by the unpublished correspondence between Mercy 
and Joseph II. and Prince Kaunitz, and treats it with the 
fairness of the best French literary spirit. The Abbé de 


bi (.) Marie Antoinette, the Dauphine. From the French of Pierre de Wulhac. 
Paris: Goupil and Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo. (633. net.]— 
(2.) The Storv of Marie Antvinette. By Anna L. Bicknell. London: T. Fisher 
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Vermond, who has been unfairly treated by other writers, 
here meets with justice as “an honest man,” with “ profound 
attachment and devotion to his charge,” truly a difficult one, 
that of carrying on the education of a Princess who did not 
love books and had already taken her high place in the world. 
The stately yet frivolous monotony of the Court is drawn 
from life, and in reading its chronicle our wonder is that any 
goodness, wideness, nobleness of mind could exist at Versailles 
atall. It is easy to understand that Madame Louise was 
happier with her Carmelites; it is harder to understand how 
the young Marie Antoinette kept herself above this atmosphere 
of small and great corruptions. Her Royal nature explains 
what seems like a miracle. 

Miss Bicknell’s Story of Marie Antoinette covers much more 
ground than M. de Nolhac’s book, and is, therefore, a good 
deal condensed, and sometimes in a rather mistaken way. 
For instance, we can find no mention of the terrible accident 
at the Paris illuminations, which stopped the Dauphine’s first 
entrance into Paris, and threw a real shadow over her early 
married life. Such an event as this, which touched the young 
Princess’s mind and heart in a way never to be forgotten, was 
more worth describing than some of the miserable intrigues 
at Versailles which made her daily life troublesome. On the 
other hand, a good and clear account is given of the Diamond 
Necklace affair ; and this is useful; for persons still exist who 
believe that Marie Antoinette, while France was starving, 
ordered diamonds from Boehmer to the value of nearly two 
millions of francs. All the tragic history of the Revolution 
and the Queen’s last days is told by Miss Bicknell with spirit 
and feeling. Its painful interest is always fresh. There may 
be nothing new to say, but a public will always be found who 
can read these records over again. One or two rather curious 
mistakes are probably due to carelessness; the march to Ver- 
sailles is put in October, 1792; and Turgot, who had been dead 
for years, is mentioned as one of those courageous men who 
visited Louis X VI. in his prison, and were ready to undertake 
his defence. This book also is full of interesting portraits, 
which add greutly to its value. 





MR. DAKYNS’S “ XENOPHON.”* 

Mr. Daxyns has found it convenient to divide his third 
volume, which would otherwise have been of an inconvenient 
bulk, into two parts. Part I. contains the Socratic or quasi- 
Socratic books, Part II. the treatises on “The Daties of a 
Cavalry Officer,” “Horsemanship,” and “Hunting.” Mr. 
Dakyns continues to make Jowett’s conception of a trans- 
lator’s duties as exemplified in his Plato and Thucydides his 
ideal, and has attained, we think, an increased success in 
realising it, if we compare this third volame with its pre- 
decessors. The apparatus of introductory essays, annotated 
analysis, &c., is not less carefully put together and complete 
than it was in the first instalment of his work. 

The Socratic books comprise the Memorabilia, the Sympo- 
sium, and the @conomicus ; with these is joined, by a natural 
connection, the Hiero, in which Simonides plays the part of 
Socrates. Xenophon could not find, and if he could have found, 
would not have been willing to take, any contemporary ruler 
and philosopher as the interlocutors of a dialogue in which the 
bright and dark side of personal government are portrayed. 
We cannot help wishing that it had been possible. What would 
we not have given for a dialogue in which we would have had 
Plato discoursing with the Elder or the Younger Dionysius 
—the philosopher visited both—on the characteristics of a 
tyranny! Xenophon’s good taste would not have permitted such 
an exercise. He goes back nearly a century to the man who 
represented to an Athenian the ideal, if indeed there was an 
ideal, despot. A liberal patron of letters and art, a champion 
of Hellenism, for he checked the advance of Etruria (a Power 
which might have become as formidable as Persia or Car- 
thage), Hiero was a magnificent figure, though not without 
grave defects of character. The dialogue which bears his 
name is, however, the least interesting of the philosophical 
works. The first rank must, of course, be assigned to the 
Memorabilia. But the Xenophontean Socrates does not 
appeal to the imagination and the sympathies as does the 
Platonic. There may be a photographic fidelity about it, but 
it lacks the profounder, the more spiritual traits which 
the genius of the greater artist enabled him to catch and to 





* The Works of Xenophon, Translated by H. G. Dakyns, M.A. Vol, III, 
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immortalise. It is not too much to say that some of the finer 
qualities of the man would have been unknown to posterity if 
we had only the inferior portrait from which to form our con- 
ceptions. It is from Plato that we learn the supreme skill of 
his irony and the refinement of his wit. We might even 
venture to borrow an illustration from our own literature, and 
say that the one portraiture is after the manner of Addison, 
the other after the manner of Steele. It is in the Zconomicus 
that the comparison no longer tells against Xenophon. This 
dialogue—it has been sometimes thought to have formed part 
of the Memorabilia—has a subject, a character, and a charm 
of its own. In the whole range of Greek literature, unless 
we go back to the Odyssey and Nausicaa, there is 
nothing that can be matched with the charming description 
which Ischomachus gives of his married life. His wife, 
who was not quite fifteen at the time of her marriage, 
had been taught “to see and hear as little as possible 
and to ask the fewest questions.” She was not greedy— 
sobriety was a matter of course in a well-born lady—she knew 
how to spin, and how to portion out spinning tasks to her 
maidens. This was the sum of her virtuous accomplishments, 
and her husband proceeds to relate how he trained her. He 
begins by striking a note highly characteristic of Xenophon, 
—personal piety. The two begin by praying together. I 
would do nothing, says Ischomachus, “till I had offered 
sacrifice, and prayed that I might teach, and she might learn 
all that could conduce to the happiness of us twain.” Socrates 
asks, “ And did your wife join in sacrifice and prayer to that 
effect?” “ Most certainly,” answers the husband, “ with 
many a vow registered to heaven to become all that she ought 
to be.” It would not be easy to find elsewhere in classical 
antiquity anything so truly religious, in the best and most 
practical sense of the word, as this picture. The description 
of home life and home duties that follows is of the greatest 
interest. Of course the Greek philosophy of domestic life 
was one that is summed up in the verse, “ Man for the field, 
and woman for the hearth,” but it is inspired, as Xenophon 
sets forth through the lips of Ischomachus, with the finest 
feeling of mutual help and sympathy. One particularly 
charming passage is the following, which we may give as a 
specimen of Mr. Dakyns’s style :— 

“T must tell you, Socrates, I one day noticed she was much 
enamelled with white lead, no doubt to enhance the natural 
whiteness of her skin; she had rouged herself with alkanet pro- 
fusely, doubtless to give more colour to her cheeks than truth 
would warrant; she was wearing high-heeled shoes, in order to 
seem taller than she was by nature. Accordingly, I put to her 
this question: ‘Tell me, my wife, would you esteem me a less 
lovable co-partner in our wealth, were I to show you how our 
fortune stands exactly, without boasting of unreal possessions or 
concealing what we really have? Or would you prefer that I 
should try to cheat you with exaggeration, exhibiting false money 
to you, or sham necklaces, or flaunting purples which will lose 
their colour, stating they are genuine the while?’ She caught 
me up at once: ‘Hush, hush!’ she said, ‘talk not such talk. 
May heaven forfend that you should ever be like that. I could 
not love you with my whole heart were you really of that sort.’ ” 
He then asks her how she would like him to paint :— 


“*Frankly,’ she answered, ‘it would not please me better to 
touch paste than your true self. Rather would I see your own 
“true flesh colour” than any pigment of that name; would 
liefer look into your eyes and see them radiant with health than 
washed with any wash, or dyed with any ointment there may be.’ 
—‘ Believe the same, my wife, of me then,’ Ischomachus continued 
(so he told me) ; ‘believe that I too am not better pleased with 
white enamel or with alkanet than with your own natural hue; 
but as the gods have fashioned horses to delight in horses, cattle 
in cattle, sheep in their fellow sheep, so to human beings the 
human body pure and undefiled is sweetest; and as to these 
deceits, though they may serve to cheat the outside world without 
detection, yet if intimates try to deceive each other, they must 
one day be caught: in rising from their beds, before they make 
their toilet ; by a drop of sweat they stand convicted; tears are 
an ordeal they cannot pass; the bath reveals them as they truly 
are.’” 


Xenophon’s practical temper is shown when the husband 
counsels his wife to use the cosmetic of exercise. She is to 
knead the dough and make the beds. But we hear nothing 
of the open air. Very possibly Xenophon’s own wife sat for 
this portrait. Unhappily, we know nothing of her except that 
her name was Philesia, and that she was the mother of two 
noble sons. 

The essays devoted to horsemanship, the duties of the 
cavalry officer, and hunting, are, of course, largely technical. 
The last will doubtless be found the most generally interesting. 


— aaa, 
If, as seems likely, he was born in 431 B.C., he could haye 
seen little sport during his boyhood and youth. There could 
hardly have been a hare in Attica between the beginning ang 
the ending of the Peloponnesian War. Bat at Scillus, his 
country seat in the highland of Elis, there was probably 
plenty of game, both large and small. Anyhow, his instryo, 
tions about nets, dogs, and all the paraphernalia of the hunt 
are evidently the result of practical experience, The 
naturalist and the sportsman will recognise their truthfy). 
ness, though there are, of course, occasional difficulties, It 
is amusing to find Xenophon complaining of the spring 
flowers confusing the scent, just as the modern huntsmay 
declared that the hounds could not track the fox on account 
of “those stinking violets.” The hunting treatise winds up 
with a glorification of exercise as an essential part of manly 
training, and the last words of all may be even taken to repair 
what may seem an omission in the Athenian husband’s 
counsel to his wife:—“ Nay, what has sex to do withit? Jt 
is not only men enamoured of the chase that have become 
heroes, but among women there are also to whom our lady 
Artemis has granted a like boon,—Atalanta and Procris ang 
many another huntress fair.” 





MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPL#.* 


Ir might be said of Mrs. Simpson, as Lowell said of Dryden, 
that she stands “between the age before and that which 
followed, giving a hand to each.” Dryden was six years ol¢ 
when Ben Jonson died, but he knew Sir William Davenani 
intimately, who could tell him from personal knowledge of 
Jonson and Fletcher and other worthies, the friends or 
followers of Shakespeare, of whom Hazlitt has finely said, 
“They went out one by one unnoticed, like evening lights.” 
Sixty years after Jonson’s death, Pope, then in his twelfth 
year, “saw Dryden,” and so the ages are linked together, and 
the notabilities of one generation become the heritage of the 
next. We confess toa great liking for autobiographies and 
reminiscences. If the “poorer virtues” are}but vices turned 
the reverse way, then that taste may easily be confounded 
with a love of gossip; but Boswell was both a chatterbox 
and a gossip, and the world has benefited. To hear of great 
men and women, once prominent actors on the stage of life, 
from their friends and contemporaries seems to satisfy some 
instinct of our nature that longs for infinite detail, that 
would fain recall a hero “ in his habit as he lived,” and would 
reconstruct a character and a man’s outward appearance 
from description and personal data, as a naturalist recon- 
structs antediluvian monsters from a leg-bone or a skull. 
Surely every one knows the feeling that Browning hes em 
bodied in the verse :— 

* Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 

And did he stop and speak to you; 
And did you speak to him again P 
How strange it seems and new!” 

It might have been only a few words of conventional greet- 
ing, but he stopped and spoke to you. It is that fact that seems 
at once “strange and new,” and yet to bring him closely 
before us. In Hazlitt’s record of a conversation on “ Persons 
one would wish to have seen,” he speaks of a Mrs. Reynolds 
who said she had seen Goldsmith: “ Every one turned round 
to look at Mrs. Reynolds, as if by so doing they too could get 
a sight of Goldsmith.” 


So many changes have been effected in the conditions of 
life by the discoveries of modern science, that a deep line 
seems to be drawn between the beginning and the end of this 
century. Mrs. Simpson recollects the old order of things. In 
her young days Kensington was almost in the country; from 
the back-windows of her early home in Hyde Park Gate there 
was a “lovely country view.” The turnpike in the road 
which divided them from Hyde Park, the mail-coaches that 
passed and repassed, Count d’Orsay driving by in his 
cabriolet, “holding the reins in his white-gloved hands, dis- 
playing an immense extent of cuff and shirt-front, his crisp, 
curly hair waving in the breeze,” have all disappeared. The 
young Londoners of the present day have probably never seen 
a turnpike, and they have certainly never seen a distinguished 
member of a fasbionable sporting club driving by with curly 
hair “waving in the breeze.” It was to her father, Mr. 
Nassau William Senior, the well-known political economist, 
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and to his reputation and popularity, that Mrs. Simpson 
owes her knowledge of the distinguished men and women, 
political and literary, of the “forties” and “ fifties.” At an 
early age Mr. Nassau Senior, who was bornin 1790, deter- 
mined to reform the English Poor-law, and he was a leading 
member of the Royal Commission that effected the changes 
he earnestly desired to bring about. His tutor at Oxford 
was Whately, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, who re- 
mained an intimate friend all his life; his legal instructor 
was Lord Chancellor Sugden. Mr. Senior’s long friendship 
with Lord Lansdowne dated from the year of the Poor-law 
Commission. At Lansdowne House and Bowood the Seniors 
met everybody worth knowing, and so many of the same 
guests met again in Hyde Park Gate that Sydney 
Smith called it a “chapel of ease to Lansdowne House.” 
Mrs. Simpson remembers her first evening party at Lans- 
downe House, where she was introduced to Tom Moore. The 
poet was a frequent visitor at Bowood, and on one occasion 
when Mr. Senior was also staying there he was “ busily 
writing, quite abstracted as usual, in a room full of company 
when Moore was singing, and the scratch of my father’s 
pen was by no means an agreeable accompaniment, so 
one of the guests said, very politely, ‘ You are not 
fond of music, Mr. Senior ?’—‘ No,’ said my father, ‘ but 
it does not disturb me in the least. Pray go on.’” After 
that we are not surprised to hear that Mr. Senior had no ear 
for music, and had to be told when “God Save the Queen” 
was played. Among the frequent visitors at Hyde Park Gate 
were the Grotes. Mrs. Grote’s racy, original talk, her uncon- 
ventionality, and her good sense made her an excellent com- 
panion :—“ Her ringing Jaugh and clear contralto voice added 
much to the charm of her stimulating conversation. She saw 
the fun, the humorous side, as well as the pathos, of every 
phase of human life. She was as she said of herself, ‘a good 
affliction woman.’” How excellent that phrase is—‘“a good 
affliction woman ;” and how easy it is to class our friends as 
those whom we should wish to see when we are aifilicted, and 
those whom we should not! It was in Mrs. Grote’s garden at 
Burnham that Mrs. Simpson first saw the “Swedish nightin- 
gale” :—‘ The garden was delightfully old-fashioned: a broad 
gravel walk with a border on each side, full of hollyhocks, 
roses, carnations, sweet-peas, and other common flowers 
divided it, and led up to a large summer-house. It was 
bounding up this walk, pretending to beat a drum and singing 
the ‘rataplan’ refrain from the Figlia del Reggimento, that I 
first saw Jenny Lind.” In the evening “she sang her 
Swedish songs, and then we all went out to listen to the 
nightingales singing under the old beeches. She had a 
passion for the song of these ‘little sisters’ of hers, and 
used to mimic them and excite their rivalry, so that the 
air was filled with music.” Mrs. Simpson writes with affec- 
tionate admiration of her beautiful and gifted sister-in-law, 
Mrs, Nassau John Senior, sister to the author of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays. Her great personal charm wonall hearts. She was 
painted by Watts and Millais, and her singing was so good 
that it commanded silence even in a London drawing-room ; 
but in addition to her delightful gifts she was more widely 
known by her work among workhouses and industrial schools. 
In 1873 she was appointed by the Local Government Board 
to report on the care and education of pauper girls, the first 
woman-Inspector ever employed in this capacity. Various 
associations for the benefit of working girls are the outcome 
of her practical knowledge; she founded the M.A.B.Y.S. 
and mainly suggested the Girls’ Friendly Society, besides 
warmly advocating the boarding-out system. 


According to Mrs. Simpson, to remember the coming-out 
of Vanity Fair stamps any one as a fossil, while to have 
known the poet Rogers personally betrays the septua- 
genarian. Rogers “ was very kind to young ladies,” and she 
was a gaest at some of the famous breakfasts. He had a 
habit of “talking of those who were present in a loud voice, 
for he was very deaf; sometimes his remarks were the reverse 
of complimentary, and it was very confusing to pass, as a 
listener, for an accomplice.” This is not quite so bad as a 
story Mrs. Simpson records of the Lord Dudley of those days, 
an absent-minded man, given to soliloquising, who was 
driving home from Holland House with Lord Lansdowne, 
and when they reached the turnpike at Hyde Park Corner 
began aloud,—“I suppose I must ask this man to dinner. 
It’s a great bore; I don’t want him.” Whereupon Lord 








Lansdowne began in his turn,—“ I hope I sha’n’t be obliged to 
dine with this man. It’s a great nuisance; he gives shocking 
bad dinners.” 

The breakfast party as an institution has gone out of fashion ; 
social duties seem to have multiplied greatly, men and women 
alike taking part in political aud philanthropic work in 
addition to the ordinary round of party giving and attending, 
and with the late hours now in vogue hardly feeling inclined 
for animated conversation at breakfast. In Mrs. Simpson’s 
youth, however, society was perhaps less fatiguingly huge and 
complicated :— 

“When two or three politicians wished to lay their heads 

together, or two friends wanted an intimate chat without inter- 
ruption, they asked each other to breakfast. My father used to 
breakfast in this way two or three times a week with Lord 
Lansdowne, and constantly a friend or two dropped in at our 
table. Lord Dalmeny (father of the late Premier), Mr. Tufnell, 
Mr. Charles Villiers, were among our most frequent impromptu 
guests. Besides these intimate little gatherings, breakfast parties 
were all the fashion. Lord Lansdowne, Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), Bunsen, ‘Bear’ Ellice, Van de Weyer, Sir Henry 
Holland, Rogers, Sydney Smith, and many other distinguished 
people, constantly gave them. So did my father, and the most 
interesting and nourishing conversations I ever heard took place 
on these occasions. No one could say that such parties were a 
wasto of time, for it was more improving to listen to Whately, 
Hallam, Macaulay, Guizot or Tocqueville, than to read a chapter 
of their works.” 
Women were seldom invited, unless they were exceptionally 
good talkers or listeners. Mrs. Grote used to say, “ Women 
are non-conductors,” but there were exceptions, such as 
Madame Mohl, Madame de Peyronnet, Mrs. Marcet, and Mrs. 
Grote herself. The Seniors had many friends in Paris, 
among them the Guizots, Lamartines, Ampére the friend of 
Madame Récamier and Chiiteaubriand, and Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Mrs. Simpson’s first visit to Paris with her father was 
in 1847, and she was then old enough to appreciate Tocque- 
ville’s delightful personality and conversational powers. The 
chapters on “foreign friends” are full of interest. Mr. 
Senior had a real genius for making friends, and most of 
the distinguished exiles in 1848 and 1851 found a hearty wel- 
come in Hyde Park Gate. He was not only a brilliant 
talker, he was an exceptionally good listener,—he might be 
called the academic forerunner of the modern interviewer, or 
the literary successor of the eighteenth-century Boswell, and 
many of his conversations with notabilities have already been 
published. He did not usually keep a journal in his own 
country, but on his way to Ireland in 1852 he made notes of 
conversations at Harpton with Sir Frankland Lewis and 
George Cornewall Lewis, and again in London during the 
Ministerial crisis of 1855, and also on a visit to Lord Aberdeen 
in Scotland in 1856. These notes are included in Mrs. Simp- 
son’s volume, and though the interest in Parliamentary 
changes and chances of fortune is perhaps more ephemeral 
than in any other public event, they cannot fail to be of 
interest to the serious reader who cares to look behind 
the scenes, to listen to the thoughtful utterances of public 
men, and to note what came of prophetic enunciations 
or political forecasts. We see that the jealousy of our Con- 
tinental neighbours is of no new creation; for in 1855 
Marochetti, the sculptor, said to Mr. Senior: “ You know of 
course that you are the object of jealousy, that you are le 
voisin riche that every one envies.” The Prince Consort’s 
private views (p. 208) on military education show the reforms 
that have been made in that respect since his day, while 
Bright’s remarks on Maynooth and Roman Catholic education 
sound like echoes from the present House of Commons. The 
family at Hyde Park Gate did not escape being drawn into 
the fashionable allurement of spiritualism. Mr. Home, over 
whose head controversy raged furiously, gave three séances 
in Mr. Senior’s drawing-room. The manifestations at the 
first séance were extraordinary and quite unaccountable, as 
Home had never been in the house before, and had no means 
of introducing any paraphernalia. It is difficult to explain 
why a little table “ waddled on its three legs (without castors) 
up to the big table and stopped with a bang between Mr. 
Home and my mother,” and repeated its perambulations after 
it had been put back, unless he really had some occult power 
or was able to hypnotise his audience. 

The pleasant, stimulating atmosphere in which Mrs, Simp- 
son has lived is reflected in her written narrative. Her 
sketches of famous men and women are drawn with vivid 
touches. It is true that the younger generation of the 
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present day have many advantages that their parents and 
grandparents did not possess; but on the other hand, there 
is not so much leisure in which to enjoy them. A measure 
can but hold its allotted amount, whether it be filled from 
a waterfall or a trickling spring; and the hurry and bustle 
of modern life leaves but scanty hours for the storing up of 
“silent thought,” or for gathering the “harvest of a quiet 
eye.” 





ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 

WE welcome with becoming gratitude the latest instalment 
of the excellent English translation of the great work of 
Gregorovius, which carries us into the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, thus linking the early rule of Northern 
barbarism with the highly developed national States the 
evolution of which closes the period of the Middle Ages. We 
find the present portion of exceptional interest, since it deals 
with the fascinating thirteenth century,—the century of the 
founding of two of the great religious Orders — the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans—of the extraordinary 
career of the Emperor Frederick II. and his long quarrel 
with the Papacy, of the brief but brilliant career of his son 
Manfred, of the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty and the 
rise of the Hapsburgs; the age of Innocent III., of Thomas 
Aquinas, of Dante, of the Flagellants, of church-building, of 
the broadening and expansion of the life of Western Europe. 
Perhaps, on the whole, this is the most interesting of the cen- 
turies of Christian history. The method of Gregorovius is well 
known to his readers. While the aspect of the city of Rome, 
seat of the spiritual authority of Christendom, and heir of 
the old Pagan Empire, is kept well in the central stream of 
the narrative, the varied threads with which Rome is con- 
nected with Italy and with the Western world are all 
analysed; and if we find ourselves surveying the course of 
events at Milan or Pisa or Naples, we know that it would be 
impossible for us to comprehend the development of Roman 
affairs without these excursions to regions beyond Rome itself, 
and even beyond the State of the Church. The great merits 
of Gregorovius are his concentrated power of vision, and his 
capacity of putting before one the long result of history 
through great and crowded periods without being either 
superficial on the one hand, or prolix on the other. He seizes 
on the essential spirit of history, he projects himself into the 
past with his powerful historical imagination fortified by 
immense learning, and he selects for us what it is necessary 
for us to know. This is the most resourceful work we can 
consult if we would wish to realise the inner history and spirit 
of the Middle Ages. 

The main burden of the centuryis still the great contest of the 
Church and the Empire, the two powers which, in the theory of 
the Middle Ages, were supposed to be each supreme in its own 
sphere, but which, in fact, were ever struggling, and whose 
straggle makes up in large degree medieval history. The 
thirteenth century witnesses the struggle perhaps at its 
fiercest when Frederick of Hohenstaufen and Innocent IV. 
are at war for supremacy, and, practically, the century sees 
the great contest closed. Its close was not, however, due to 
the final victory of either power, but to the initiation of a new 
stage of European development, in which the claims of both 
Papacy and Empire were at variance with the growing needs 
of civilisation, and were seen to be anomalous. The new force 
which put an end to the contest was the growth of new 
nations, of young and powerful States out of the matrix of 
the Empire and the Church. It is true that the Holy Roman 
Empire theoretically existed until abolished by Napoleon in 
1806. Itis true that the Hapsburg dynasty conceived itself 
as carrying on the Empire. But the real Holy Roman Empire 
as understood by Charlemagne and Otto was buried in thetomb 
of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, as the true mediwval Papacy was 
interred in the vault of Boniface VIII. It may be said, there- 
fore, that the advent of the fourteenth century brought with 
it a new Europe with new problems, the old order having 
given way before the flowering into life of the new nations 
of the Western world. The vital importance, then, of 
the century in which this great transformation was accom- 
plished is manifest. The century opens in Rome with the 
splendid pontificate of Innocent III., greatest of the Popes 
except Gregory the Great and Gregory VII., under whom 
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consummate Papal statesmanship raised the Holy See to the 
highest position it has ever occupied. It closes with the 
Papacy under the domination of France, with the seat of 
Papal government about to be transferred for seventy years 
to Avignon, after a contest in which the power of the proud 
Pontiff known to history as Boniface VIII. had been broken by 
the very instrumentality which the Popes had used to deliver 
themselves from the control of the Empire. The two Powers 
which at the end of the cycle have clearly gained are the 
French Monarchy and the tyrants of the Italian cities, such 
as the Visconti at Milan. It is, when carefully examined, 
a strange age. The climax of medievalism, we are apt 
to think of it as an age of religious and unquestioning 
obedience. No doubt for the simply peasantry scattered 
over the West it was so, and the wonderfal pilgrimage to 
Rome from every Jand in Europe which took place in 1300 
shows that the ‘peoples were not conscious of the change 
which was going on, and that they were filled with awe, if 
not of the Holy See itself, yet of the great city, heir of 
Pagan antiquity, in whom were found the relics of the 
apostles and confessors of the Church. But it was in reality 
a mixed age of transition, and it was characterised by all 
the features of such a time. It is needless to say that the 
age of St. Francis was one of ecstatic faith, and of noble 
simplicity and purity of thought. It is needless to say that 
the age of St. Dominic was one of stern devotion to the rule 
and practice of the Church, a time of intense religious con- 
viction. The extraordinary phenomenon of the Flagellants, 
which Gregorovius rightly recognises as one of the significant 
events of history, reveals a passionate repentance, a positive 
anguish on account of sin, all but unknown in our modern 
world. The endowment of monasteries and the building of 
noble churches show a wide interest in the ideas of worship 
and of holy living which lay at the root of Christianity. But 
we turn from this side of the thirteenth century, and whata 
different picture do we behold ! : 


We see the Popes aiming at temporal power, using all the 
worst arts of the politician, making war and desolating Italy, 
breaking down the hopes of the Italian people by inviting the 
French conqueror into the fair land for the express purpose 
of keeping their own hold over secular power. We see 
Popes denounced by prelates of the Church for their de. 
parture from the spirit of their office, and distrusted by the 
people for their disobedience to the simplicity of the Gospels 
and the essential genius of Christianity. We see Popes 
fleeing from Rome, pursued by the vengeance of the Roman 
people, and taking refuge in the strong fortifications of the 
lawless nobles of the time, from whose ranks they were 
generally elevated. For it was the age of the rise of the 
Orsini, the Colonna, the Savelli, and many other of the great 
families so intimately connected with Rome. The remarkable 
career of the Emperor Frederick, King of Naples, who 
was crushed by the Holy See, reveals a striking growth of 
free thought inconsistent with the whole theory on which the 
medizval Church reposed. It is not necessary to believe thut 
Frederick was in reality a Mussulman, and that he hated and 
disbelieved in Christianity. It is enough that his movement 
was supported by large numbers who sincerely believed that 
the dispensation of the Church was over, and that the dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit was begun; and it seems pretty clear 
that many of these were inclined to see in that gifted though 
sensual genius a new incarnation of the divine destined to lead 
them out from what was thought to be a decaying order of things 
to a new liberty. A new order was, in fact, coming, though not 
in the sense of Frederick or his enthusiasts. We feel that 
the blood spilt for Church and Empire was spilt for objects 
equally impossible. The very steps taken by each power to 
preserve the theory and fact of its own supremacy were land- 
marks on the road to decline, because the function of each 
was exhausted. Even the religious Orders themselves, 
founded in such faith and devotion, soon became corrupt 
supporters of a centralised Papacy which no longer expressed 
the moral convictions and spiritual needs of Europe. 

Apart from the keen insight which throughout these 
volames enables us to comprehend the movement of the 
thought of that age and the general trend of its history, we 
have scattered through these pages many most interesting 
glimpses of the actual condition of Rome during this eventful 
century. We see the splendid ceremonies at the coronation 
of the Popes, when Kings knelt before the Vicar of Christ 
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easel 
and served him at the banquet which he partook of in solitary 
state. Wesee the communal life and movement of the Roman 
people, a recrudescence of the old spirit of Republican Rome, 
which, later on, was to manifest itself in a vain attempt 
to restore the Roman Republic. The citizens of Rome were 
always against the attempts of the Papacy to make a great 
temporal power out of what they considered to be their civic 
heritage. We have brief pictures of the Flagellants scourging 
themselves till the blood ran down in the streets of medizval 
Rome, in contrition for the sins which had led to massacre 
and devastation; of the appearance of Rome in the thirteenth 
century, with its great fields and gardens, its marshes actually 
inside the city where networks of streets now stand, and its 
forests of huge towers, the castles of the nobles who 
issued from them with their retainers to wage war on each 
other for Pope or Empire. The complex warfare of the 
Papacy, of the Roman nobles, of the Roman Commune, is the 
principal local Roman fact of the time, and it is dealt with in 
these pages with great learning. We have also an account of 
the art, architecture, and learning of the age, in which much 
was done in these several directions. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that recording the election to the 
Papal chair of the hermit who is known to history as 
Celestine V., who was carried in his coarse monk’s garb from 
the cave in which he lived to be the chief ruler of Christendom, 
and who, alarmed at his sudden elevation, made what Dante 
called il gran rifiuto,—the sole Pope who ever resigned his 
office. The great pilgrimage of 1300, to which French, 
English, Slavs, Germans, Bohemians, Spaniards, as well as 
people from all regions of Italy repaired, and where special 
regulations had to be made to feed the vast armies of 
humanity, and to prevent them from trampling each other 
down, was a testimony to the secret of Rome, her fascination 
for mankind. No matter what were the shortcomings of the 
Popes, no matter what the inner corruption, the chaos, the 
poverty, the strife of medieval Rome, it was the centre of the 
hopes and of the faith of mankind, the heart of Christendom. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
TuovucH Simon Dale is described as a historical novel, we 
may be pardoned for doubting whether it is based on any very 
profound study of contemporary documents, while in regard 
to the presentment of facts, and the delineation of character, 
Mr. Anthony Hope treats historians much as love treats lock- 
smiths. That is to say, he is not in the least indebted to 
Von Ranke’s masterly illumination of the tortuous foreign 
policy of Charles II., nor is he concerned to emphasise the 
unedifying aspects of Nell Gwyn’s career, to whom the réle 
of good genius is assigned, in this exceedingly agreeable if 
unconvincing romance. As a picture of the times its value 
is of the slightest: as a free fantasia in the Ruritanian 
manner it is a spirited and ingenious performance. The 
central idea—that of the honest country gentleman who 
comes to Court, and not only preserves his honesty but 
achieves his heart’s desire in the teeth of Kings, courtiers, 
spies, and bravos—is a commonplace of recent writers of 
romantic fiction. What distinguishes Mr. Anthony Hope from 
his compeers, however, isthe lightness of his touch, the elegance 
of his manner, and the point of his dialogue. There are no 
“things better left unsaid” in a novel by Mr. Anthony 
Hope, for he is a past master of the art of reticence. Where 
the ice is thin he skims over it with admirable discretion. 
Nothing could be more irreproachable than his treatment of 
the crucial episode of the story, in which the hero is employed 
as an agent in the negotiations for an exchange of Court 
favourites between Charles II. and Louis XIV., the situation 
being complicated by the fact that the English lady, who is 
ignorant of her real destination, is an innocent girl in love 
with Simon himself. Simon's triumph over the Roi Soleil is 
conceived and carried out in true Zenda fashion, and it is 
followed by a swimming exploit almost equal to the amazing 
performance in Mr. Meredith’s Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 
It only remains for Nell Gwyn to say, in so many words, 
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“ Bless you, my children,” and for Simon to address a tre- 
mendous rebuke to his own King before retiring to lead a 
life of dignified leisure in the country. The absence of 
Wardour Street affectation is one of the numerous minor 
merits of this ingenious tale. 


Mr. Weyman styles his new book simply a romance, but it 
is in reality a historical novel, and an uncommonly able and 
interesting piece of work into the bargain. The author’s 
success is all the more significant because he deliberately 
discards at the outset all the cut-and-dried passports to 
popularity familiar to the workers in this domain of fiction.. 
The hero of the story is not brought on the scene until the 
eighth chapter, and then disappears for another hundred 
pages, while the central figure and narrator is a social cipher, 
destitute of personal charm, alternately the dupe and tool of 
the stormy petrels of that seething age of intrigue,—the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. A writer of less popularity 
than Mr. Weyman could hardly have ventured to delay the 
entry of his principal dramatis persone so long; and we con- 
fess to having found the opening chapters of Shrewsbury, in 
which the sordid beginnings of Richard Price’s career: 
are set forth with relentless detail, somewhat irksome read- 
ing. But the reader is amply rewarded for his perseverance, 
and when once the scene shifts to London, and the ex-usher 
is drawn into the vortex of Jacobite intrigue, Mr. Weyman 
holds us with unrelaxing grip. The mainspring of the story 
is the physical likeness which exists between Price and his. 
patron, Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, a likeness which 
the enemies of the King and the Duke resolve to exploit witb. 
a view to compromising the latter and furthering the Jacobite 
interests. In this scheme the leading parts are played by 
historical personages,—Robert Ferguson, “the Plotter; ” the 
Duke’s mother, that terrible old woman who connived at the 
assassination of her husband; and Matthew Smith, the in- 
former; Sir John Fenwick, the Jacobite emissary, being the 
victim of the successful impersonation of Shrewsbury by his. 
secretary. All these characters are drawn with a skill and 
force for which Mr. Weyman’s previous novels had not pre- 
pared us. Setting aside the invented episode of the imperso- 
nation, Mr. Weyman supplies a very plausible vindication for 
the inconsistencies, to call them nothing harsher, of Shrews- 
bury’s career. His portrait of the old Countess is a brilliant. 
study in vindictive malignity, nor is he less felicitous in his 
treatment of the plotter Ferguson—who, by the way, was. 
whitewashed in a forgotten novel published in 1873, For 
Liberty’s Sake, by J. B. Marsh—and his associate, Matt Smith,. 
though in the last-named case he deviates from the accepted 
view that Smith was a weak tool, and represents him as a per- 
son of Machiavellian cunning and great personal magnetism. 
But the great triumph of the book is really the self-revelation 
of the narrator. The psychology of cowardice has seldom 
been more elaborately set forth in a work of fiction, while 
Price’s supreme and redeeming exhibition of moral courage, 
at the prompting of his sweetheart, is not only in keeping 
with the man’s true instincts, but it is led up to and narrated 
in a manner which carries conviction. As we have said so 
much in praise of this admirable story, Mr. Weyman will 
bear with us if we point out that the text is disfigured by 
a good deal of bad and misspelt French, and some dubious 
Latin. It is just possible that this is intentional, but in 
that case the stupid reader should have been put on his 
guard. 


The Fight for the Crown may, perhaps, be taken as evidence, 
together with The School fur Saints and Sir George Tressady, of 
the revival of the political novel. But although the story traces 
the conversion of a gelatinous Gladstonian into a limp Liberal- 
Unionist during the period which had for its central episode 
the Phenix Park murders, Mr. Norris does little to rekindle 
the ignes suppositos cineri doloso. To plange headlong into 
the cockpit of party politics would, indeed, mark a strange: 
deviation from the urbanity and self-possession which are the 
distinguishing features of his method. He takes us to 
Ireland, it is true, and gives us a glimpse of the Invincibles 
on their way from the Park and afterwards in the dock, 
but his treatment of the subject is singularly perfunctory. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for themes that call for 
dramatic intensity, abandon, or emotion are entirely unsuited to 
Mr. Norris’s method. The life in the delineation of which he 
excels is that regulated by the canons of good and bad “ form,” 
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represents as most desirable are those of tolerance, acquies- 
cence, and tact. Wilfrid Elles, the quasi-hero of the plot, is 
avery nice young man of attractive exterior and well-lined 
purse, who is captured by Lady Virginia Lethbridge, a 
fascinating lady of Gladstonian proclivities, and attached to 
her household in the character of a political tame cat. By 
way of completing his education he has visited Ireland and 
half lost his heart to the lovely daughter of a distressed Irish 
landlord. With characteristic cattion he has abstained from 
declaring himself, but when Miss Nora Power goes on the 
stage and accepts the attentions of Lord Southfield, Lady 
Virginia’s brother, a disreputable young nobleman, the 
political tame cat, if we may be pardoned the “ bull,” develops 
into a dog-in-the-manger. ‘The situation is complicated by 
Lady Virginia’s efforts to marry her brother to the plain 
daughter of a wealthy parvenu, and her sister (who is in love 
with Wilfrid) to the parvenw himself. Lady Virginia’s 
<old-blooded worldliness is only equalled by the fatuous 
blindness of her protégé, who does not in the least deserve 
his ultimate good fortune. The part of the amused looker-on 
is played by a genial cynic, Lady Virginia’s husband, who has 
the last word, bien entendu. The Irish girl is well drawn, 
though she is a trifle too shrewd and level-headed to be 
typical; and Mr. Norris needs to be reminded that no Irish- 
woman, gentle or simple, ever says “indade, indade.” That 
as a transpontine solecism which we hardly expected to see 
perpetuated in Mr. Norris’s pages. 


Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio’s novel has for its heroine a 
aineteenth-century Falsirena, and in other particulars it 
would not be difficult to find parallels between the long-drawn 
voluptuousness of Marino’s Adone and the roses and rap- 
tures of The Triumph of Death. There is the same “tyranny 
of the kiss,” the same odious mixture of religiosity and 
sensuality, for “ Marino prefaced each canto with an allegory, 
declaring that Adonis and Venus symbolise the human soul 
abandoned to vice and the allarements of sensuality which 
work its ruin, while in the body of the poem they are consis- 
tently treated as a pair of enviable, devoted, and at last unfor- 
nate lovers” (Symonds’s Italian Renaissance, Vol. VIL, p. 291). 
So, too, d’Annunzio’s admirers insist on the profoundly im- 
pressive moral of his story. The faculty which some people 
display for unearthing morals from unpromising soil is only 
comparable to the skill of those projectors who undertook to 
extract sunbeams from cucumbers. For ourselves, we are 
more impressed by the tribute paid to Signor d’Annunzio 
by another section of the community. For, according to a 
story which went the round of the papers last year, 2 gang 
of burglars who had broken into the novelist’s house, were 
so penetrated with remorse on learning the identity of the 
owner, that they returned all their booty with an effusive 
apology testifying their unqualified admiration for his noble 
works. We can quite imagine, after a perusal of this novel, 
that the works of its author would be the favourite reading 
of the Italian criminal classes. We console ourselves with 
the reflection that The Triumph of Death would be almost 
too luscious for the simple taste of the British burglar. It 
only remains for us to add that the translation, which omits 
some characteristic exuberances in the original, has been exe- 
cuted with fluency and ability by an English lady whose name 
appears on the title-page. 


Mr. Wells has endeavoured to show us in his War of the 
Worlds bow a whole nation would behave in the face of an 
unforeseen and abnormal disaster. Dr. Conan Doyle in The 
Tragedy of the Korosko has essayed the more modest task of 
illustrating the effect on the morale of a mixed party of 
excursionists in Egypt of a sufficiently terrifying but per- 
fectly conceivable series of adventures and perils. The story, 
or episode, is of the simplest. A dozen tourists, English, 
American, and French, engaged on a holiday trip up the 
Nile, are beset by the Dervishes in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Second Cataract; three escape, two are killed, 
and the remainder, after a few days of agonising suspense, 
are rescued by the Camel Corps from Wady Halfa and 
Sarras. The story is sure of an especially attentive 
perusal by that large number of persons who, under the 
dynasty of Cook, have made the trip in question. It is 
proverbially agreeable to play the looker-on at perils tua sine 
parte pericli, doubly so when you yourself have sat in the 
“siege perilous.” But the tale appeals to the general public 


a3 well by virtue of its alert narrative, its incisive charac- 





i 
terisation, and its admirably graphic pictures of the Nubian 
landscape. The dramatis persone are well chosen and cop. 
trasted, and Dr. Conan Doyle, in showing how minor differ. 
ences of taste and temper are obliterated by community of 
misfortune, strikes a deeper note than is commonly to be 
found in this cheery optimist. Another engaging feature in 
the book is its fervid patriotism, its robust enthusiasm fo, 
our work in Egypt. Its worst faults, in our opinion, are ap 
occasional tendency to caricature, as in the grotesque pedantry 
of the Manchester solicitor, and in the references to the 
devices by which Colonel Cochrane defies the ravages of 
time. We know that nc man is a hero to his valet, but the 
Colonel shows such true grit that we resent being admitteg 
to the valet’s standpoint. Lastly, we object to the collective 
disparagement implied in the remark that Mr. Cecil Brown, 
the dandy diplomat, steeped in preciosity, was “ slightly 
tainted with the Oxford manner.” It is rather amusing, 
however, to find that this young decadent, seeking to find 
an artistic analogy to a night in the desert, remarks that 
“there is a movement in one of Mendelssohn’s songs which 
seems to embody it all.’ Why, Mendelssohn represents the 
nadir of Beotian commonplace to the esoteric humanist of 
to-day ! 


The manners and morals of the hopeful “ cow-puncher” 
who fills the title-rdle in Mr. Wister’s story, Lin McLean, 
may not be always ebove reproach, and he almost forfeits 
our sympathy by the suicidal folly of his plunge into matri- 
mony with the mature “ biscuit-shooter,” alias railway bar. 
maid. Still, with all his faults, Lin McLean is a very taking 
figure, and the picture which Mr. Wister gives of rough life 
in the West, “when Wyoming was a Territory with a future, 
instead of a State with a past,” is fall of life, movement, and 
colour. Lin’s adventures as cowboy, prospector, gold-miner, 
and apothecary’s assistant are all breezily told, as may be 
gathered from this laconic account of an episode in the life 
of his partner: “Through excellent card-playing he won a 
pinto from a small Mexican horse-thief wko came into town 
from the south, and who cried bitterly when he delivered up 
his pet pony to its new owner. The new owner, being a manof 
the world and agile on his feet, was only slightly stabbed that 
evening as he walked to the dance-hall at the edge of the town. 
The Mexican was buried on the next day butone.” One of the 
best chapters in the book describes the sporting, though some- 
what irregular, behaviour of the Governor of Cheyenne in 
commissioning a professional rain-maker from Kansas to end 
the drought. The sketch of Jode, the representative of 
orthodox meteorology, is quite delightful. As the narrator 
puts it,—‘ We had come to look at our enterprise as a game 
between a well-established, respectable weather-bureau and an 
upstart charlatan. And it was the charlatan that bad our 
sympathy,—as all charlatans, whether religious, military, 
medical, political, or what not, bave with the average 
American.” The death of McLean’s bigamous wife is rather 
gruesome, and there is a touch of effusiveness in the senti- 
mental scenes throughout. But we have found it an excellent 
restorative after the enervating lusciousness of The Triumph 
of Death. 


In the villain of Miss Braddon’s new novel—for she has 
reverted in her latest venture to villains, murder, and mystery 
—we trace a family resemblance to “ Mister William,” the hero 
of one of Mr. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads, who, having led a perfectly 
irreproachable life until he was thirty-six, determined to in- 
demnify himself for his abstention from crime by a momentary 
lapse into “infamy untold.” So he forged a cheque for halfa 
million pounds, and got imprisoned for life, “ which annoyed 
him very much.” Oliver Greswold in Rough Justice escapes 
more easily. He is an eloquent social reformer, a profes- 
sional philanthropist, who murders his cousin, Lilian Carford, 
in order to secure at once the fortune which he had counted on, 
but which had been left to her with reversion to himself. Sus- 
picion falls on Lilian’s lover, who had recently deserted her, and 
the story is concerned with Arnold Wentworth’s efforts to clear 
his character in the eyes of the woman he wishes to marry. In 
the end, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Faunce, 
a highly accomplished detective, the guilt is brought home to 
Greswold; but Wentworth is content with a signed confession, 
which is witnessed by Wentworth’s innamorata and then 
burned. Greswold is accordingly spared to continue his 
philanthropical labours, “and everywhere, among the people 
who try to leave the world better than they found it, his 
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name commands admiration and respect.” Rough Justice 


ig not an agreeable story ; but in point of construction, 
narrative ability, and animation of dialogue, it shows no 
falling off from the anuthor’s previous efforts. One point 
is to be noted, in conclusion, as characteristic of Miss 
Braddon, and no doubt as contributing to her popularity. 
Although she has been writing novels for forty years, or 
thereabouts, she has never failed to adapt her standpoint 
to that of the moment at which she happens to be writing. 
The latest fads, fashions, and foibles are all alluded to in 
Rough Justice. 

What Mr. Neuman calls in his dedication an “ experiment 
in trap-doors” turns out to be an excellent sensational story 
on entirely original lines. The notion of a company of 
burglars, forgers, and smugglers establishing themselves in a 
sham almshouse styled the “Home for Antient Christian 
Traders” is decidedly engaging. The scene of A Villain of 
Parts is laid in the wilds of Yorkshire half a century back, 
and the kidnapping of the Squire’s little daughter, her rescue 
by the narrator, a schoolboy on a visit to the house of a 
schoolmate, and the subsequent blockade and defeat—after 
a sanguinary conflict — of the Antient Traders, form the 
materials of a truly thrilling story, in which the part of chief 
thrill-maker is played to admiraticn by a truly terrifying 
villain. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lays of Iona,and other Poems. By S.J. Stone, M.A. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—There is nothing better in Mr. Stone’s volume 
than the introductory poem bearing the title of “The Spirit 
of the Church from Iona.” The poet’s purpose is to claim 
for the Celtic Church a share in the making of the Anglican 
Church of the present. Such a theme might easily be treated in 
a hard and ungracious way. There is no such temper in Mr. 
Stone’s stanzas. He does not repudiate our debt to Rome, to 
which we owe, among other things,— 

“ Art-lore, art-love, a statelier guise, 
A prouder port, a sterner will,” 
But stateliness, and outward beauty, and order are not all, or even 
the greater part :— 


“Yet beart is more and soul of love; 
And this im prime we owe not there ;— 
Who says the glory of the dove 
Is in the iris it may bear ? 


Its glory is the rapture pure 
That makes in peace, not power, its goal: 
The Homeward speeding, swift and sure, 
The Heavenward flight of heart and soul.” 
The poem that follows is in seven cantos, written in the Spen- 
serian stanza, 2 measure which Mr. Stone handles with suf- 
ficient technical skill—his verse, indeed, flows on with a quite 
remarkable smoothness—but which, nevertheless, does not pro- 
duce a wholly satisfactory effect. The march of the lines is slow, 
and perilously near,to be quite candid, to the tedious. There 
are fine passages of description and of reflection; yet many 
readers will find a sensible relief when they get to the lyrics with 
which Mr. Stone has interspersed the cantos. “A Morning on 
Iona,” p. 90, is particularly good. Further on, in the appendix, 
is the delightful little lyric :— 
“Derry: A Sonc or St. CoLuMBA. 
Beloved is Raphoe the pure: 
Beloved are Kells and Drumhome: 
But sweeter and fairer to me 
The salt breezes fresh from the sea, 
The cry of the gulls on the foam, 
When homeward to Derry I come— 


To the oak-groves of Derry, from far, 
Where Gop Ss angels in multitude are, 


Fair Derry, for thee and for thine, 

I would give—if all Erin were mine 

From its centre right on to its straud— 

I would give all the wealth of the land 

For thine and for thee 
O thou fairer and sweeter to me, 
Sweeter to me!” 

Mr. Stone has spent much pains on paraphrasing the hymns 
attributed to St. Columba. It may be doubted whether the 
originals were worth so much trouble. They have no great intensity 
of feeling or subtleties of taought, and they lack the sonorous 
charm which commonly belonged to rhymed Latin verse. Any- 
how, the paraphrases are better than the originals. Some of the 
¥ Miscellaneous Poems,” which complete the volume, have no 
little charm of tenderness and pathos about them. Once we 
havea touch of humour, a gift which Mr. Stone evidently pos- 
8esses, but does not care to exercise. The solemn fun of this 
description of a baby is admirable :— 


“ A slumb’rous thing, long-robed, express‘onless, 


Whereon I gazed in fear lest cruel chance 
Should rouse this Etna in its mothers arms 
‘To burst in wrath upon the day’s repose, 
With cries imperious.” 


Raid and Reform: by a Pretoria Prisoner. By Alfred P. Hillier, 
M.D., &e. (Macmillan and Co.)—The adherents of the Reform 
movement in Johannesburg are as garrulous on paper as they 
were ineffectual in action, but Dr. Hillier’s book contains much 
interesting information about Transvaal affairs. His sketch of 
the early history of the South African Republic, although slight, 
throws some light upon a series of events about which most 
Englishmen are absolutely ignorant, although it is well known 
to students that the Boers passed through a period of civil war 
in the “fifties.” Dr. Hillier. shows that he is free from racial 
prejudice, and he realises, with regret, that the outbreak of 1896 
has had the unfortunate, but inevitable, effect of turning a con- 
stitutional movement, with which the progressive Dutch were in 
sympathy, into a racial conflict. His criticisms of the Transvaal 
oligarchy are just; but, while he remarks with reason that the 
authorities of the South African Republic have transgressed 
against those Republican principles to which they used to appeal, 
he hardly seems to understand that the Boers have unconsciously 
returned to the old Greek Republican ideal,—the theory of a 
small community of freemen with equal rights amongst fuli 
citizens, ruling over a greater population of “ resident aliens” 
ani barbarians. The idea is an anachronism, and, in the case of 
the Transvaal Boers, it is due to a peculiar reading of the Old 
Testament, and not to any acquaintance with Greek history ; but 
at the same time it would be well if we were to acknowledge that 
on some such theory of government, which they are too inar- 
ticulate to explain, the Burghers base their political conduct. 
Annexed to the book are two very interesting articles on the 
“ Antiquity of Man in South Africa,” which are out of place 
in their environment. The revision of the proof-sheets appears 
to have been somewhat careless. 


Our Coal Resources. By Edward Hull, LL.D. (E. and F. N. 
Spon.)—Many of our readers will remember the panic about 
the imminent, exhaustion of our coal-supplyfwhich prevailed 
some years ago. It lasted long enough to make some people’s 
fortunes. It is well to be fully informed on the matter, and 
Dr. Hull, whose work on the “ Coalfields of Great Britain” has 
had a great success, has done well in giving in the present 
volume a detailed statement. We shall give some of his most 
important figures, at the same time recommending our readers 
to acquaint themselves with the processes by which they are 
reached. Thecontents of the English coalfields and the resources 
which will be available at the end of the century are stated as 
follows (curiously enough, the year 1899 is given as the end of 
the century) :— 


Tons. 
“North Staffordshire aa a wee =: 214,684,000 
South Staffordshire... ‘ag oun ee 716,000.000 
Leicestershire ies oie ree 303,075,000 
Warwickshire ee sa doa “ia 407,775,000 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Notts wee 15,620,702,000 
Durham and Northumberland ... we ~~ 4,668,502,000 
Cumberland ... ie sae ade ee 320,522,000 
Lancashire and East Cheshire ... .. 4,872,121,000 
Coalbrook Dale ae waa ate ee 12,501,000 
Forest of Wyre ner roe Por aaa 10,000,000 
Bristol and Somerset aa 1,982,595,000 
Forest of Dean 244,000,000 
South Wales... = aes per ... 16,172,583,000 
Denbigh —_ per me sae wee ~—-1,257,000,000 
Flintshire... pre van eda aoa 678,000,008 
Scottish Coalfields ... ond use wee: 7,807,640,000 





58,287,700,000 ” 


(Dr. Hull’s figures in the detailed accounts do not always agree 
with his summary.) The output for 1896 was 195,361,260 tons. 
Dividing this into the total given above, we get a quotient of 
about 300 years. This, of course, supposes a constant rate of 
working. As a matter of fact, the output has increased from 
110,000,000 in 1870 to 195,000,000 in 1896. What may happen in 
the future is beyond all powers of foresight ; but we know what we 
have got. The estimated resources of Germany are about double 
as much. The average price of coal at the pit’s mouth sank from 
63. 3d. in 1892 to 6s. 1$d. in 1895. 


Eur-Aryan Roots, with their English Derivatives. By J. Baly, 
M.A. Vol. I. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 50s. net.)—Arch- 
deacon Daly explains that the term ‘‘ Eur-Aryan” (suggested, he 
says, by Mr. Whitley Stokes) is intended to connote all the 
languages which can be traced up to the “ original speech of the 





Withont the power of tanguage, yet withal 
A mine of vocal possibilities, 


ancestral race.” ‘“ Aryan” denotes strictly only the Indian and 
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Iranic languages (Sanscrit and Zend of the dead and the Indian 
and Persian vernaculars of the living); “Indo-Germanic” excludes 
Iranic and Celtic; “Indo-European” similarly excludes Zend 
and Persian vernacular. Hence the new term; whether it will 
hold its place is, of course, doubtful, but it has the merit of being 
convenient as well as logical. The best way of giving our readers 
some idea of what Mr. Baly has done will be to take a specimen. 
He gives on pp. 239-241 the roots Qei, Qe, Kei, Ke, Kui, 
signifying “to be at rest, stay, dwell, settle at, acquire, possess ” 
{we omit the phonetic marks, which it would require too much 
space to explain). Passing over the Sanscrit and Zend examples, 
and giving only the more prominent specimens of other lan- 
guages, we have,—(1) Greek, xefua:, dxeavds (lying all round), 
koitn, koun, k@uos ; (2) Latin, civis, quies; (3) Latinand Romance, 
ciutatz, citoyen, quiete, quitter (to leave free from obligation), 
hamlet ; (4) Teutonic, home, hire, hwilom, whilom, Heinrich (house 
ruler); (5) English derivates, comedy, cemetery, ocean, quiet, 
tranquillity, acquit, coy, homely, and such English place-names. 
as Harrison, Hawkins, Hall, Henderson. Of course there is some- 
thing doubtful here and there, and at least an opening for 
various opinions. But the book is a valuable contribution to 
etymology, and we hope that it will meet with such success as 
will encourage the author to persevere in his useful labours. 


Marie Hilton: her Life and Work, 1821-1896. By her Son, J. Deane 

Yilton (Isbister and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Marie Hilton busied herself 
for many years with good works at the East End of London. Her 
activities were various. Sewing-classes for women were one form, 
soup-kitchens were another. She was a strong advocate of total 
abstinence But the great achievement of her life was the estab- 
lishment of the créche known by her name. This was opened on 
February 21st, 1871. Almost exactly a quarter of a century later 
(April 10th, 1896), its founder passed away. The members were 
at first limited to twenty-five (ten infants and fifteen young 
children). Only children born in wedlock were admitted, though 
occasional exceptions were made to this rule. The physical and 
moral condition of the inwates is painted in the darkest colours. 
One beautiful child of four, besides biting and kicking, poured out 
such a stream of oaths that his mother had to be sent for to 
remove him. As for the filth, it is beyond description. From one 
child one hundred and twenty vermin of four different kinds were 
taken. In this respect, as well as in morals, the institution 
worked a great change, not in its inmates only—that was a 
matter of course —but in the neighbourhood generally. It raised 
the whole tone of life. One little fellow who had been ex- 
eluded for bad language cured himself of the habit. Not less 
noticeable was the contagion of charitable feeling that it pro- 
duced. The mother of two of the eréche children was locked up 
for fighting. The twel e women who worked with her in the 
same department of a warehouse subscribed 2s. a week for six 
weeks to pay for the two little creatures sleeping at the place. In 
another case there was a child dependent upon a grandmother. 
(This was one of the few instances in which the child of an un- 
married woman was admitted.) The woman nad no subsistence 
beyond 4s., the wage of a son, a boy of thirteen. She said to him, 
“I shall have to put little Tommy in the house ” [the workhouse]. 
—“ Never do that, mother,’ he said, “ put two slices less in my 
parcel when I go to work.” It is not every one who can remember 
when he gave up “two slices” in this fashion. Of course it was 
confidently prophesied that the créche would give many oppor- 
tunities for the abandonment of children. In twenty-four years 
only three children were left at it as “ foundlings.” No mother 
who had brought her child to the institution deserted it. It is 
sad to be told that in her later years Marie Hilton, in whose 
hands the work had grown to large dimensions, was troubled by 
many anxieties, financial difficulties among them. Her daughter 
married. Her health began to fail. Still, she had not a few en- 
couragements, and the “enthusiasm of humanity” in her never 
flagged. We thank Mr. Deane Hilton for a most interesting 
record of a great work. 7 


The Cathedral Charch of Oxford. By Percy Dearmer. (G. 
Bell and Sons.)—A vigorously written and eminently readable 
volume of “ Bell’s Cathedral Series.” Oxford Cathedral has had, 
as Mr. Dearmer remarks, a somewhat unfortunate history. It 
would not be too much to say that the Cathedral has not benefited 
the College, nor the College the Cathedral. But the history, 
though there is much in it that we cannot read without regret, 
we might say indignation, is full of interest, and Mr. Dearmer 
follows it with manifest knowledge and appreciation. Oxford 
cannot be ranked for beauty high among English cathedrals; in 
size it stands low on the list ; but it has many interesting things in 
it, foremost among them the considerable remains of Saxon work. 
This is to be seen in the capitals of the choir, with their orna- 
mentation, partly Saxon and partly Oriental, and quite unlike 


ay 
any Norman work. Succeeding centuries have added Contriby. 
tions of their own, not always of the best kind. Wyatt had a turn 
here, as he unhappily had at other places, and there haye been 
other architects, happily none quite so fatal, from whom the Place 
has suffered many things. The history of the See is curious, It 
was founded by Henry VIII., and its first Bishop was the last 
Abbot of Osney, Robert King. He died in 1557. Between that 
year and 1604 it was vacant for forty-one years, Queen Elizabeth 
giving the income to various courtiers. John Bridges wa 
appointed in 1604, and has had twenty-six successors (not reckog, 
ing the present holder). Two hundred and eighty-four years 
divided by twenty-six gives the very low average of eleven for 
each occupant of the See. But, then, Oxford used to bea poor 
bishopric, and translations were the rule. 


Chap-Book Essays. (Gay and Bird.)—As one might expeet, 
an old-fashioned title is given to a collection of very moderg 
essays. These vary much in merit and tone. H. H. Boyesen 
praises Ibsen. “Never has the great master written anything 
simpler and more human than ‘Little Eyolf’” This we may 
pass with the remark, Arcades ambo. Mrs. Reginald De Koven 
would have done better to leave Paul Verlaine alone. Miss Alica 
Morse Earle’s essays are most entertaining, the eream of the 
volume, to our taste. Mr. T. W. Higginson’s seems to us very 
unfair to England. It is all very well to talk of “the old 
tradition of an unarmed nation,” and to say that ‘ the unarmed 
nation is the condemnation of England.” The States will have 
to arm if they carry on the policy which they have begun by 
seizing Hawaii. As for the ‘‘ Venezuela interference,” we simply 
claimed our own. Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie is beyond ug 
when he says of a book to which we do not care to give an 
advertisement that “ its tragic note is dominant, its themes remote, 
its consciousness elemental.” Miss Louise Chandler Moulton 
would never dream of writing verses in the least like those which 
she admires in Mr. John Davidson. Mr. Maurice writes much to 
the point when he discusses the question, ‘‘Is the New Woman 
New?” ‘Woman must come to her own; she must have full 
freedom ; would that to-morrow were the day of it ; but not if she 
is to be like the wife in the ‘Heavenly Twins,’ not if she must 
take pattern by a ‘ Yellow Aster’ heroine, a ‘ Keynotes’ woman, 
a ‘ Daughter of Music,’ or any of the still worse models set up by 
the latest female propagandists of social and domestic reform. 
sidervaelt One laughs, nevertheless, thinking how justly and 
effectively these decadent women might retort by wondering what 
manner of government and civilisation we should have were the 
Tolstois, the Hardys, the Maupassants, the George Moores, the 
Zolas, the Ibsens, and the Hall Caines given the law-making and 
law-executing powers!” Would that English critics would speak 
as plainly and boldly! 


The Foreigner in the Farmyard. By Ernest Edwin Williams. 
(W. Heinemann.)—Mr. Williams has the courage of his opinion. 
He would put a duty on foreign wheat, not a uniform duty, but 
“heavier against silver and paper countries.” He would mark 
imported meat; he would induce English farmers to combine so 
as to enable them to compete with Danish and Swedish butter; 
he would foster fruit-growing; encourage the culture of beet- 
root; improve the relations between the railway companies and 
the producer, and otherwise advance the interests of the British 
farmyard. Some seem to us feasible, some impossible. The pro- 
posal for a duty on wheat is mischievous nonsense. Dairy co- 
operation is of course excellent, and seems to be slowly winning 
its way, and the railway companies are coming to their 
senses. One curious fact remains, that when the native 
producers combine they seem unable to sell their goods cheaper 
than those which have gone through a middleman’s hands. 
Along with this may be mentioned a work which will 
probably be useful in correcting some of Mr. E. E. Williams’s 
economic errors, The Theory of International Trade, by C. 
F. Bastable, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.), “a seccnd edition, 
revised.” 





Farm and Garden Insects. By William Somerville. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Mr. Somerville gives us in this little volume @ 
number of curious and interesting facts. 'The interest, of course, 
lies chiefly in the abnormal development of insect life. All life, 
indeed, repays study, but general interest in this particular pro- 
vince begins when the phenomenon assumes unusual proportions. 
All the farm and garden insects known may exist in one’s close 
neighbourhood unobserved, as long as only the average number 
of individuals are observed. When some cause favourable to 
their multiplication occurs, then our attention is arrested. Mr. 
Somerville describes these creatures, tells us what causes bring 
about their unusual multiplication—turns them, in other words, 
from an ordinary phenomenon into a plague—what other causes 








are at work to check their increase, finally what man can do to 
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nteract or assist Nature. All these things have an obvious 
interest. Not the least remarkable is the suggestion which Mr. 
Somerville makes, but naturally does not enlarge upon, that the 
« artificial introduction of contagious diseases [among insects | 
may ultimately rank amongst the most successful eradicative 
measures.” This, however, is in the future. Meanwhile there are 
more immediate “resources of civilisation.” No less than twelve 
preventive or remedial measures are prescribed for the fly in 
turnips. 

Fish-Tails, and Some True Ones. By Bradnock Hall. (E. 
Arnold.) —Some of these angling stories are of the best quality. 
The Norwegian experiences especially are good. Nor are they 
mere narratives of catching or losing fish; the writer feels and 
has a gift for expressing human interests. The sketches of his 
two Norwegian attendants, Anders and Eric, are very lifelike. 
Eric in particular is a very attractive person, with his sympa- 
thetic ways and racy English. Here is his description of a good 
pointer : “ She very good dog to look bird” [the Norwegian has 
an incapacity, it seems, to distinguish between “look” and 
“gee”]; “she standing on three legs and holding out udder, 
and not going on.” “If any sportsman has a crisper definition,” 
gays our author, “T should like to hear it.” The book is illus- 
trated with some good drawings by the writer. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is a description of 
four volumes of MSS. by Wordsworth and Coleridge. Some of 
these are letters; others are “copy” of various poems, inter- 
esting on account of the handwriting—Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
often appearing —and of the corrections. The elaboration of the 
“ Ancient Mariner ” is particularly noticeable. The whole volume 
shows how much thought the two poets bestowed on the perfecting 
of their work. 

In the Crucible. By Grace Denio Litchfield. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) —Leigh Cameron, making a7great sensation in Washing- 
ton as the belle of the season, has a crowd of} suitors, two 
of them standing out of the ruck. One of them gains the 
advantage over the other by means which we leave our readers 
to discover for themselves. We will only remark that a great 
mystery is made out of nothing. There is nothing like a valid 
reason why the simple truth should not have been told at once. 
Rut if we are to suppose that people always act like reasonable 
beings, where will the writers of fiction find their complications ? 
Leigh marries the wrong man, and no smaller power has to be 
galled in than an earthquake to set matters right again. The 
earthquake, by the way, is admirably described. This passage 
should be the locus classicus on the subject. The story, we are 
bound to say, drags a little from time to time, but it is a good 
piece of work. 


cou 


New Epitions AND Reprinrs.—Of the Imitation of Christ By 
Thomas 4 Kempis. (Lawrence and Bullen.)\——The Greek and 
Latin Devotions of Bishop Andrewes. Carefully edited and 
arranged in Sectional Paragraphs by the Rev. Henry Veale. 
(Elliot Stock.) ——The Church of Christ. By the late Rev. E. 
A. Litton, M.A. With Introduction by the Rev. F. J. Chavasse. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) Psalms of the West. (Longmans and Co.) 
——Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The Opium- 
Eater, and Essays. By Thomas de Quincey. With an Introduc- 
tioa by Richard le Gallienne. In the series of “ Nineteenth- 
Century Classics,” edited by Clement K. Shorter. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.) ——Guesses at Truth, by Two Brothers, in “ The 
Eversley Series ” (Macmillan and Co.) Modern Painters. 
Yol. V.. By John Ruskin, LL.D., D.C.L. (George Allen.) 
Peter the Great. By K. Waliszewski. Translated from the 
French by Lady Mary Loyd. (W. Heinemann.) The 
Campaign of Sedan and the Downfall of the Second Empire. By 
George Hooper. (G. Bell and Sons.) The Sun’s Placein Nature. 
By Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B. (Macmillan and Co.) First 
Year of Scientific Knowledge. By Paul Bert. Revised and rewritten 
by Dr. Richard Wormell and Dr. Montagu Lubbock.—The Fern 
World. By Francis George Heath. (Imperial Prese.)——The 
Lyric Poems of John Keats, edited by Ernest Rhys (J. M. Deat and 
Co.), in the series of “The Lyric Poets.”——Aphorisms of Landor. 
Selected from his works by R. Brimley Johnson. (G. Allen.) 
The Poetical Works of Aubrey de Vere. Vol. V., “Innisfail,” &c. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Saint Abe and his Seven Wives. By Robert 
Buchanan, (The Author, 56 Gerrard Street.)——In the series of 
“Gemple Classics,” edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. (J. M. Dent 
and Co.), Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vols. V. and VI.; and The Vicar 
of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith. The Unconscious Mummers. 
By H. de Balzac. Translated by Ellen Marriage. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.) Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. By Jane 
Austen. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. With Introduction by 
Austin Dobson. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Antiquary, in the 
“Border Edition of the Waverley Novels” (J. C. Nimmo). 









































The Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.) Vittoria. By George Meredith. (A. 
Constable. )——Foster’s Complete Hoyle: a Manual of Indoor Games. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.) 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 

FROM DORKING tro 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 
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Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 21st, 1898, 








(of 
S R BORN E 8S C H OO L. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 7th, &th, 9th. 
wae further particulars apply to the Rev. tue HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
erborne. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 
days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standsrd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





(Chatto & Windus) 10/6 
.»(Churchill) 12/6 
«(Ward & Lock) -2/6 


mo ...(Methuen) 2/6 
« (Stock) 3/0 
Mackenzie (J. A Shaw-), On Maternal Syphilis, 8v0,...........0.0006 (Churchill) 10/6 
Macnab (F.), British Columbia for Settlers, er 8vo............ (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Possett (K. A.), Recent Improvements in Textile Machinery, 4to ...(8.Low) 15/0 
Ridge (W. Pett-), Three Women and Mr, Frank Cardwell, cr 8vo (Pearson) 3/6 
(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 

.. (Bliss) 6/6 
K. Paul) 6/0 
cones (Unwin) 5/0 
..(Blackwood) 16/0 
Thompson (W.), Chambers’s Algebra for Schools, 12m0..,.........(Ohambers) 4/6 


il 
| Fig rgeeeorey EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 


GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music Sing; 
Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High soe 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fieurie, Avenue Closelet, ol, 





i 

SHBURY, NORTH DEVON.—C. B. WOOLLCOMBR 

M.A, (Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford), assisted by p D 

BKAHAM, B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford, RECEIVES BOYS fron, 

eight years of age to prepare them for the Public Schools and Naval Cadetahip v2 
—Prospectus and Terms on application. 


ito. 

N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks 
: Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fitteon 
ucres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Ridi . 
Prospectus on application to Miss S. OARR. The School is recommended rs 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. y 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL vor anys 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonards Schoo} St 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Key. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





{ERMANY.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES. Special advantages for the study of Languages 
Music, and Art; Demestic Economy, practical and theoretical. Oarefnl atten. 
tion to health; refined social intercourse. Fine climate, beautiful situation 
and large garden.—For Prespectus, apply to Fraulein PIRK, Villa Josepha, 
Ballenstedt am Harz, 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL Ex. 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, sb, 
and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 aad 
£20 per aunum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per ananm, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
coutined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
D PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for three Years, 
and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the Value of £20 WILL BE Coy. 
PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Open to Boys under 15,—For par- 
ticulars as to Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 











| INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—-A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 





NLENALMOND.—FIVE or more ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY next, £80 to £29; one offered in first instance 

to Oandidates intending to join Army Olass; another to Candidates with 
Modern Side Subjects.—For particulars apply Rev. the WARDEN, 


AT H oo bE B® @ &. 


sCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to #55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION tegioning JULY 5th, tenable ov 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College, 


NIVERSITY OF DURGAYM,L 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898, 
An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
of the first B.Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham, The Examination begins June lst. 
In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th. 
Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER.- 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 











LACK FOREST, BADEN.—TO LET, FURNISHED, 

comfortable CHALET in exquisite situation amongst pines, by moun- 
tain, lake. Altitude, about 3,000 ft.; water-supply pure and abundant. Drainage 
perfect; picturesque views from every window. Hct and cold water in three 
flats; plunge, shower, and vapour baths. Excsllent bedding. £20 per month 
(to careful tenants only, and if rented for the entire season), inclusive of use of 
household linen, cutlery, piano, and boat; silver, if specially desired.—Full 
particulars, with photos of interior and exterior, on application to Kilmeny, 
Chelston, Torquay. 





FF\HE SONS of Dr. SPIERS are about to PUBLISH a 
SUPPLEMENT to Dr. SPIERS’ FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, They would be very grateful for suggested Additions 
and Corrections.—Please address to Professor VICLOR SPIERS, King’s Col- 
lege, London. 





Fh get teoh ge MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A _ LEC- 
‘4 TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged,—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


N ORWENSTOW. CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education; individual care; entire charge taken of Anglo-Indian 
children.—Principal, Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ Coll-ge; a Classical Scholarship; aud 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75.a year. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION in JULY. (NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 27th.)—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER,. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 





CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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R UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
er 7 EXAMINATIONS. 





Mr. E. L. HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
' sen (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS 


pe 108 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


for the above at 





Terms and prospectus on application. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
S P With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


st. Andrews, N.B. 


Leys s ¢@ 28 0 Osky 
CAMBRIDGE. 


2s 


The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS will be HELD at the 
SCHOOL in APRIL. 


Particulars may be had on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


GS taewesurt SCHOOL. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be COMPETED for on 
MARCH 22nd & 23rd next.—For particulars apply to the Kev. the HEAD-MASTER 














DISHOP’S STORTFORD 
B NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 





CYCHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
S SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High Sch»ol avd of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 


soa wall.-SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 1I9th, 1898, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
~The PROFESSORSHIP in ANCIENT HISTORY will be VACANT at the close 
ofthe Lent Term, Applications, with not more than three Testimonials, to be 
gent in on or before MARC H4th. Twelve copies to be forwarded to the Honorary 
Secretary at the College, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

SCHOLARSHIPFS. — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
forfour years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Clas;, free ; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 


WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
\D of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYs, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





LIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXY, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 3lst, 1898, 

for FIVE or MORE OPEN SCHOLAKSHGIPS, One of £70 per annum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. 
Candidates entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1898. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

A and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700, Several Entrance Scholarships to be Competed for 

in July. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
_ OneScholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





OSSALL SCHOOL —FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLAKSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
KXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd. 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
; SONS of GKNTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Road, S.\W.—THOKOUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO 
SOHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. 
Gymnastics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 3lst 

at Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford, 





HEISM; or, THE RELIGION OF COMMON SENSE. 

LITERATURE sent gratis and post free on application to Mra. ROBERT 

LAING, Postal Mission, ‘theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SERVICES at THEISTIC CHURCH on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 





TNUDOR HALL SCHOOL For Grprzxs, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
j COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kngimeer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 








ers RSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1898. 

The SUMMER SESSION CUMMENCES on MONDAY, April 25th. The 
Preliminary Examination will commence on March 26th. The Degrees in 
Medicine granted by the University are Bachelor of Medicine (M.B ), Bachelor 
of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) 
‘They are conferred only after Examination, and only on Students of the 
University. A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with Regulations 
for the Preliminary Examination and for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, 
may be had free on application to the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. The 
University also grants Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, and Divinity, particulars 
of which may be had on application to the SECRETARY of FAOULTIKS. 


rNHE DIRECTORS of MERCHISTON CASTLE 

SCHOOL, KDIN BURGH, invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of SUC- 
CESSOR to Dr. ROGERSON, the present HEAD-MASTER.—Applications, by 
letter only, with testimonials and stating salary expected, should be lodged 
before March 30th, with Messrs. CORNILLON, CRAIG, & THOMAS, 8.S.C., 
130 George Street, Edinburgh, who will furnish all details regarding the School 
to intending applicants, 


i] OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
4 ALBEMARLE STREET, PICADILLY, W. 

Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature in 
University College, Liverpool, will on SATURDAY NEXT (March 5th), at 
3 o'clock, begin a Course of Three Lectures on *“*ENGLISH LETTER- 
WRITERS.” 

Subscription to this Course, half-a-guinea; to all the Courses in the Season, 
two guineas, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 

















TINO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





a ee UNDERTAKEN. 


Terms on application. 





Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liorp Square, Lonpon, W.C. 


d3 ¥FE- We & & s 


Literary, Oonfidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 





O AUTHORS.—TYPEWRITING.—Manuscripts care- 
fully Copied, and, when desired, Revised and Prepared for Press by an 
Expert. Typewriting, ls. 3d. per thousand words. 


Miss M. A. DE MORGAN’S TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 12 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 





LARGE PUBLISHING FIRM REQUIRES SERIAL 
; nat AND SHORT STORIES. 
aii arog Re” 33 St. John’s Wood Park, London, N.W. 


*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“It is excellent in quality and ber “epee ; Fo od. 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/= and 10/- tins, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE BUILDING FUND. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Visitor—The RT. REV. LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The REV. ©. J. ROBINSON, M.a,, D.C.L. 
Treasurer—S. R. LEWIN, Esq. 
Lady Resident—Miss CROUDAUE. 


Fifty years ago Queen’s College was founded by the Rev. F. D. Maurice and 
others for the purpose of affording to women a higher education than was then 
within their reach; and thus it was the pioneer of that movement which has 
gradually gained in force until it has become one of the most important features 

f our time. 
. The lapse of time and the increased requirements of modern education have 
compelled the Council to undertake the enlargement and general improvement 
of the College premises. The expenditure on this work and on the partial recon- 
struction necessary to secure a renewal of the lease will exceed £7,000. 

Of this sum more than £3.000 have still to be raised. 

The College, having no endowment for such purposes, appeals for help to old 
pupils, to the parents of pupils, and, further, to all those who recognise the im- 
portant share it has taken in the development of women’s education. ; 

The alteratios already begun embrace, not merely the general repair and 
improvement of the College premi-es, but the erection of a large hall at the rear 
(with new class rooms), approached by a wide corridor, ht from above and 
extending the whole depth of the building. — 

The following contributions have been received :— 




































































Her Majesty The Queen ... £20 0 0 | *Mrs. Hallé....cscccsseoene £5 0 0 
The late Archbishop of Professor Herroun...... 5 5 0 
AMEOTORTY oocncssccscssscoes 0 0 O] Professor Hall Griffin 2217 6 
The Cordwainers’ Company 1010 0] Mrs, Harley ............0. . 5 0 
The Skinners’ Company ... 21 0 0 | *Miss Hodson... 1010 0 
Mrs. Anson .., ‘ 1 0} H.A. Jones, E 5 50 
Anonymons ... 10 0 O} Mrs, Knight. 010 6 
Professor Bedfor 25 0 O| Miss Kilgour . 5.00 
Hugh Bel), Esq. ... 9 9 0] Miss K. Leith .... 110 
W. P. Bodkin, Fsq... 5 0 0|*Miss Ada Lindsay 100 
*Mrs, and Mr. Butlin - 60 5 0} Howard Marsh, Esq. 1010 0 
J. W. Browne, Esq. 3 0 O| Mrs. Marsh ......... 20 0 
*Mrs. Bartholumew... 2 2 6] A. Maemillan, Esq. 50 0 0 
*Miss Helena Brookes 11 0 0] Mrs, Marter....... ie ee 
E. Bartlett, Esq. ... 1 0 | Professor McClure. 10 0 
*Miss Barbour ...... 010 0| Mrs. C. Mallet .... 1010 0 
*Mrs. Beerbohm Tree 5 0 Of Mi-s Mackie. 110 
*Miss Beaton ... 019 6|*Mrs Meyrick . ee ee 
*Mrs. Brewer... 3 3 0;*Mrs. Mumby..,, Le 26 
*Miss Birrell ... 010 6|*Miss Marston . 100 
*Miss Bishop 10 0 0 | *Miss Maskell... i 1 9 
*Miss Black ... w 5 0 0} Mrs Molson... 220 
i eer ‘ines 2 2 0} L. McKeuna, E:q 1010 0 
Mrs, Canter ... P ; os | GA, Macirone, 300 
* Miss Coxhead ... 20 0 0 | *Mrs, Mullins... yA a 
*Miss Crondace... 50 0 0 | EK. I. Nix, E-q.. 5 0 ¢C 
W. H. Colby, Esq. 50 0 0 | *Old Qneen’s Society .... 1319 O 
®*Mre, Colby......... 10 0 0} J. Orgill, Es § 50 
T. C. Cross, Esq. 5 5 O| Mrs. Orgi'l .. 5 5 0 
*Miss Czeroin.... 10 0 0} J. A. Ormerod, E WwW 00 
Mra. Creyke .... 5 5 0] -Mrs. Radcliffe .... 500 
R. Cross, Feq. . 3 0 0] Mrs. Rigby : 2 3 
Mrs. Corfield... =e 2 2 0O| W. Bippmann, Esq. ......... 1212 0 
| ee L 2 0) Rey, © Og Robinson 
The Hon. Mrs, Colborne ... 100 CP CINCINE]).....6000.ce0ssccese 2100 
Mra. Corbett ......cc0......000 100 Miss A. Swanwick... ....... 3110 0 
A. Chune Fletcher, Esq. ... 2 2 0) Hugh Shield, Esq.,Q.0. ... 100 0 0 
C. 8. Cook, Esq os 1 1 O/|*Mrs, Staward .......... 100 
Mrs. Cumbertatch. 2 2 0| T. Smth, Esq 5 0 0 
Mrs, Oripps «+.......... 2 0 0| A.E. Shipley, Es 1010 0 
“Mrs. Nathaniel Coben 1010 0|*Mrs, St ele..... 10 0 0 
*Miss Dawson .........+ 23 0 0 | *Miss Smithies i Nat |) 
*Mis3 Dav ....... 1 1 @|*Mis Strangway 010 0 
Mrs. S. Davies. 1 1 0] Mrs, Stapleton.. » 2 9 °0 
Mrs, Duveen....... 3 3 0|*Mrs. Sherwen ., ‘ 30 6 
N. Davies Colley, E 5 0 0|*Miss Ship'ey..... Pe 5 0 6 
F. Depree, Esq....... 2 2 0| Mrs. Sibley ......... tT 2 0 
W. Edmonds, Esq. . 10 0 0| Mrs. Symes Thompson. 5 5 0 
Rev. Canon Elwyn... PT «ie ie fees oS! | > a eu 22 0 
*Mrs, and the Misses Elam.,. 7 2 O | *The Misses Topham 440 
*Mrs. A Emmott. 5 0 0|*Miss M. Tottenham . 100 
J. W. Fox, Exq. . 5 5 0| C. Templeton, Esq. $2 0 
E. Franklin, Esq.... 1 0} Miss Twining ........ 10 0 0 
PERGG. PERMEIE 2.02005 -cccsserere 2 2 0| Rev. J. G. Vyvyan .. ‘ oe 
Dr. H. Forster Morley ...... 21 0 0| Rev. Dr. Wace.............00008 5 0 0 
A. Gray, Esq. ...00c000 5 0 0} Mrs. Theodcre Williams... 10 0 0 
*Mics Gawne ....... DO | Ba WG anc. dscccisceccssscee 116 
H. Gwyn Jeffreys 5 0 0 |*Mrs, Worrall 5 0 0 
Lord Grimthorpe .... 30 0 0O|*Mrs, Walsham.. 220 
Lady Grimthorpe .... 10 0 O/|*Mrs, Waller .. a: i 8 
C. Gardner, Esq..... ie 5 5 0 | *Miss Yardley.. 33 0 
* Miss Gardiner .. 1 1 0O( L. Zossenhe'm, 1 2.0 


* Those marked thus are old students of the College. 
Contributions will be gratefully received by the Rev. the Principal, the 
Treasurer, or the Lady Resident at the College, or may be paid to the account 
of the College Building Fund at Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co., 1 Cavendish 
Square, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 253, MARCH, 1898, 


** ENGLAND AT WaR”—a SUPPLEMENT: BY AN OLD Tory. T. E. Kebbel. 

THE AKMY ANDTHE GOVERNMENT'S ()PPORTUNITY. By H.O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 

THe NavY AND THE ENGIN£ERING Dispute. By Archibald S. Hurd. 

A Brier NoTe on THE NorTH-WeEsT Frontier Poticy. By the Right Hon, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, 

MILuais’s WorKS aT BuRLINGTON House. By Claude Phillips, 

THE M&THODS OF THE INQUISITION. By W.S. Lilly. 

THE SHort Story. By Frederick Wedmore. 

WHITE SLAves: A TRUE TaLe. By the Countess of Jerse 

PakisH Lire IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, 
Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 

SpPecIMEN OF A TRANSLATION OF THE GEORGICS IN BLANK VERSF. 
Right Hon. Lord Burgbclere. 

THE KECONSTRUCTION OF THE DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, 
the Bishop of Southwark, 

AvuSTEIA-HUNGARY AND THE AUSGLEFICH. By Dr. Emil Reich, 

THE FUTURE OF MancuuriA. By Captain Francis Younzhusband, 

Some oF THE RESOURCES OF Canapa. By Prince Kropotkin, 

DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM. By Mrs. R. M. King. 





(Concluded.) By the 
By the 
By the Right Rey, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 


_ 


INVESTED FUNDS ose ose ee 


1845, 


£30.000.000 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SU BSCRIPTIOXs 
One Guinea per anflum. | from Two Guineas per annum 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ; / 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _N.B.—Two OF. Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTIoy, 
per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Addrese, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS Coptzg 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


£10 10s, ROME TOURS, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne, 
Extensions, Naples, Florence, Venice, Riviera, 
Lectures by Dean Farrar. Dover-Calais Route, 





SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 32 Piccadilly Circus, W.; 
47 St. Pani’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross, W. 


eto O 
£18 18s, CRUISE. 
Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
starting from Marseilles, accompanied by Mr, 
Perowne, on the S.S. ‘Midnight Sup,’ 3,188 
tons, electric light, excellent cuisine, 





SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


TRAVELS IN THE COASTLANDS 


OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS OF ZANZIBAR 
AND PEMB’. By W. W. A. Fitzarravp, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L, With Maps, 
lilustrations, and Appendices, demy Svo, 28s. [This day. 








NEW WORK ON BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR 


SETTLERS, By Frances Macnas, Author of ‘On Veldt and Farm,’ 
With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 
MARCH. 


CONTRADICTIONS OF MODERN FRANCE: THE MILITARY PARADOX. 
Pierre de Coubertin. 
REMINISCENCES OF JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN. By the late Baron Pollock. 
THk FRENCH ON THE NILE. (With Map.) By F. A. Edwards, F.R.G.S. 
** MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN Fiction.” By Madame Sarah Grand, 
THE TikaH CAMPAIGN. (With Map.) By an Eyewitness, 
AN ELyYsIAN ConverSATION. By Ch. Bastide. 
Tue END OF THE New Unionism. By Louis Garvin. 
MrTHODS OF VoTING: AN ELECTORAL ReEvoLUTION. By W. H. Howe, 
TRAGEDY AND MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, By William Watson. 
Sipk-LIGHTS OF THE REVANCHE IpgEA. By Albert D. Vandam, 
HUNTING AND ITS FuturE. By H. A. Bryden. 
Recent ATTEMPTS aT CoprrigHT LeaisiaTion., By G, H. Thring. 
By F. Reginald Statham. 





By Baron 


PauL KRUGER: AN APOLOGY AND A DEFENCE, 
THE WESTMINSTER ‘‘ IMPROVEMENT” ScHEME, (With Map.) By E. P. Warren, 
ENGLAND AND Japan. By H. W. Wilson. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 
“The Changeling,” 


COMMENCES IN 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH, 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 
Which also Contains 
SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 


By EVELYN SHARP, ALAN OSCAR, BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELI» 
and Others. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


wHO’S WHO, 1898: an Annual 


Biographical Dictionary, 50th Year of Issue—2nd Year of 
New Issue. Contains nearly 7,000 Biographies—mostly 
Autobiographies—(1,143 more than last year) of the leading 
Men and Women of the Day, besides being a Complete 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, &e. In crown 8vo, 
864 pp.» pound in cloth, gilt, with gilt edges and rounded 
corners, price 3s. 6d. net. 








NOW READY. 

VITALITY OF CHRISTIAN 
st AND THEIR POWER OF EVOLUTION: a 
Study in Religious Philosophy. By A. Saparier, D.D., 
Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Ematanvet Curisten. With a Preface by the 
Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantuz, D.D., Dean of Ripon. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 








—— 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 
THROUGH FINLAND IN CARTS. 
By Mrs. ALEc Tweepiz. Demy 8vo, cloth, containing Map 
and 18 Full-page Illustrations, price 15s. 








VOLUME I. TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA BIBLICA. A 


Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cuzynez, 
M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, and fermerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Canon of Rochester; and J. SurHERLAND Brack, M.A., LL.D., 
Assistant Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica. To be 
published in four quarterly volumes commencing October. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s. each. 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MEMOIR OF 
HENRY WHITEHEAD. 


1825—1896. 
By the Rev. Canon RAWNSLEY, 


Author of “ Life of Bishop Goodwin,” &e. 


“ Any who read his life will be delighted with it, as a 
brief though instructive memorial of an exceptionally 
gifted and well-read man, who was never self-seeking, and 
who was absolutely unselfish. Few books contain so many 
good stories of men and manners, or better repay the plea- 
sure of reading such a record of so exceptional a man.” 

—Court Circular. 


“The natural comment of the reader on closing this book 
will be something to this effect: the Church of England 
must be very ill-managed, or very well furnished with men 
of abilities, if she can afford to leave such powers as Henry 
Whitehead possessed virtually unused......We thank Canon 
Rawnsley for helping to hand on to future times the tradi- 
tion of an admirable personality.”—Spectator. 


“There is a charm which it is difficult to resist in Canon 
Rawnsley’s memorial volume on Henry Whitehead. It 
gives in brief compass a finished picture of a man of high 
qualities, mind, and heart, who worked hard from youth 
to age as a clergyman of the English Church, and missed 
preferment apparently because he was too modest ever to 
press his own claims.”—Speaker. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR VOLUMES, 
Imperial 8vo (of nearly 900 pp. each). 
Price per Volume: in cloth, 28s.; in half-morocco, 34s. 
VOLUME I. (A—FEASTS) will be published on FEBRUARY 28th. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, 
INCLUDING THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 
Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D. 
With the Assistance of JOHN A, SELBIE, M.A, 
And, chiefly in the Revision of the Proofs, of 
A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh ; 
8. R. DRIVER, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford; 

H. B. SWETE, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Messrs, T. and T. OLARK have pleasure in announcing the publication of 
Vol. I. of this wcrk, A DICTIONARY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 
together with the Old Testament APOCRYPHA, according to the Author‘sed 
and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the Original 
Tongues. Every effort has been made to make the information it contains 
reasonably fk ULL, TRUSTWORTHY, and ACCESSIBLE, 

As to FULNKHSS.—In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible which do not explain themselves will receive explanation, 
The present DICTIONARY more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
NAMES of all PERSONS and PLACKS, on the ANTIQUITIES and AROH &- 
OLOGY of the Bible, on the ETHNOLOGY, GEOLOGY, and NATURAL 
HISTORY, on BIBLICAL THEOLOGY and ETHIC, and on the Obsolete 
and Archaic Words occurring in the English Versions. 

As to TRUSTWORTHINESS.—The Names of the Authors are appended to 
their Articles, and these names are the best guarantee that the Work may be 
relied on. For the various Subjects those Authors were chosen who had made 
a special study of that subject, and might be able to speak with authority on it. 

In addition to the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through 
the hands of three distinguished Scholars whose names are found on the title- 
page, and the time and trouble they have spent upon it may be taken as a good 
assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

The MAPS have been specially prepared for this work by Mr. J. G. BARTHOLO- 
MEW, F.R.G.S. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS are confined to subjects which will be more easily 
understood by their aid. 

Among the AUTHORS of ARTICLES in VOL. I. are:—Prof. Aprner, Rev. 
W. C. AtteN, Oxford, Prof. J. S. Banks, Rev. W. E. Barnes, Cambridge, 
Mr. J. V. Barter, Oxford, Prof. J. A. Beet, Prof. W. H. Bennett, Prof. J. H. 
Bernard, Dablin, Dr, F. J. Buiss (Palestine Exploration Fund), Prof.CamEron, 
Aberdeen, Principal Cuasr, Cambridge, Prof. A. B. Davinson, Prof. T. W. 
Davies, Nottingham, Prof. W. T. Davison, Prof. J. Denner, Prof. W. P. 
Dickson, Prof, 8S. R. Driver, Oxford, Prof. Gwatkis, Cambridge, Principal 
Ermer Harpina, Rev. R. J. Renpet Harris, Rev. A. C, Heavtam, Prof. 
Homme, Dr. E. Huun, Prof. A. R. 8S. Kennepy, Prof. Larpiaw, Prof. 
Macalister, Cambridge, Prof. Maraoriouts, Oxford, Prof. R. Wappy Moss, 
Prof. James Orr, D.D., Prof. A. S. Peake, Dr. ALFRED PLUMMER, Prof. W. R. 
Ramsay, J. ARMITAGE Rosinson, D.D., Prof. 8. D. F. Satmonp, Prof. A. H. 
Sarce, Rev. C. A. Scott, Prof. J. Skinner, Prof. G, Apam Smits, Prof. V. H. 
Stanton, Cambridge, Principal Stewart, St. Andrews, Prof. J. H. THayer, 
Major-General Sir CHARLES WarREN, G.C.M.G., Principal O. C. WHITEHOUSE, 
Major-General Sir CuarLes WIitson, K.C.B., G.0.M.G., and others. 

Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, from all Booksellers, or from the Publishers 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. Accord- 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, aud the English 
Revisers. Edited by W. F. Mouton, D.D., and Prof. A. S. Gepew, M.A. 
Crown 4to, pp. 1,040, 26s, net; balf-morocco, 31s. 6d. net. 

Bishop Westcort writes :—‘‘ I can express my judgment on its excellence A 4 
saying that I propose at once to take it iuto the place of the ‘ Bruder,’ whic 
has been my constant companion for nearly fifty years.” 

Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, on application, 


THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Editors: Dr. SALMOND and Dr. BRIGGS. 
“A valuable and much-needed additien to the theological literature of the 
Erglisk-speaking nations.”—Academy. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By A. V.G. ALLEN, D.D, Professor of s. d. 
Ecelesiastical History, Cambridge, Mass. Post 8vo Ss we had i) 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. A New 
Edition (Sixth), entirely Reset and Revised throughout. Post 8vo... 12 0 
A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
Professor A. C. McGirrert, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Post Svo on +e ee one ose ond «oe In 1G 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
HISTORY OF OHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Professor G. P. 
Fisker, D.D. pe “a ond ane pes aad uaa so 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman SmytxH, D.D. Third Fiition 10 6 
APOLOGETICS; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. Third Edition ... ove oe eee ows . 10 6 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 
Editors: Dr. DRIVER, Dr. PLUMMER, and Dr. BRIGGS. 
“One of the most epoch-making theological series of the day.”—Church Bells, 
NEW VOLUMES. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE PHILIPPIANS AND TO PHILEMON. By s. d. 
Professor Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 

New York. Post 8vo_... coe se ee ose ese exe w § 6 

THE KPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

By Professor T. K. Assort, Trinity College, Dublin. Post8vo ... 10 6 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, 


DEUTERONOMY. Professor S. R, Driver, D.D., Oxford... we 12 

JUDGES. Professor G. F. Moorr, D.D., Andover... ae 12 0 
ST. MARK, Professor E. P. Goutp, D.D. oe eee poe wa Le 
ST. LUKE. A. PLtummer,D.D. ... 12 0 


KOMANS. Professor W. Sanpay, D.D., and A. C. Heapram, B.D., 

Oxford ° ose ove ose os 00 ose ose we C6 

*,* Prospectuses, giving details of the above Series, will be sent post-free on 
application to the Publishers. 


GENESIS: Critically and Exegetically Expounded. By A. 

Dititmann, D.D., Berlin. Authorised Translation. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 

‘The most perfect form of the commentarius perpetuus to the Old Testament 
which the nineteenth century has produced.”—Profeasor Bup»g, Strasburg. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF EXPERIENCE. By 


Rev. Davip W. Forrest, M.A, 8vo, 1Us. 6. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST; or, The Doctrine of 
the Second Adam, By Kev. Davip SomerviL_e, M.A. 8vo, 93. 





Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 





Loadon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. |GAY & BIRD'S NEW BOOKS. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, BOOKSTALLS, OR 
On March 1st.—With a Map, post 8vo, 6s. LIBRARIES, OR DIRECT OF THE PUBLISHERS, 


EGY PT t N TH E N i N ETE E NTH Ready next week.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
CENTURY . GONDOLA DAYS. By F. Horkinson Smiru. With 


charwirg Illustrations by the Author. 








li & hi il the British 0 tion in 1882, 

Or, Mehemet Ali s Successors until the British Occupation in Mrs. COLMORE’S New Volume of Poems will be Py, 

By DONALD A. CAMERON, : : hs . e 

H.B.M.'s Consul at Port Said lished in a few days, feap. pp. 200, vellum cloth, 

de : : gilt top, deckled edge, 3s. 6d. net. The title ig 
POINTS OF VIEW, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Just published.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN. 


Ready immediately.—With a Portrait, demy &vo, 12s. 6d. THE HAND OF HIS BROTHER ae ite v R 
: alahad's §j 
Mi R. GREGO RY’S LETTE R-BOX;, By Epiry O, Kenyon, Author of ‘* The Squire of Lonsdale,” &e, ™ 
1 81 3-30. Recently published, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


¥ RY OF THE WBOY. By E. 
Edited by LADY GREGORY. = by W. bg a. and C. GOWBO y Hovsx, 
new work ev prorcesor came. =| THR _EBUNce yr tecos, com oe eee 
Now ready.—Crown 8vo, 6s, Text Illustrations by the Author, printed by Constable on super-calendered 


paper, and tastefully bound, Ss. 

A S I M Pp L E G R A M M A R O F A Larce-Parer EpITION (limited to 200) will be issued at 10s. 6d, net, 
ENGLISH NOW IN USE. By Joun Haar, M.A., Rector of Swanswick ; 
Rawlinsonian Profezsor of Anglo-Saxcn in the University of Oxford ; Author 
So Metuk then —_ History, and Usage,” “ The Philoiogy of Recently published, crown vo, cloth, 6s. 

. \ 


JOHN ROYSTON: a Sketch during the Civil War in 
New Novels. the North of Kugland. By W. G. WrieuTson. 
MOROCCO: its People and Places. By Epmonpo pg 


T: © > stpoat] * - 
With 40 Full page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. Amicis, Edition de Luzre,2 vols. post &vo, 50 beautiful Photogravures, 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. | justin Winsor: sie westwacd Movement. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


Demy 
$vo, Maps and Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 16s, net. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, ae ' ‘ . P 
‘ A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY AGNES REPPLIER, 
ee White Company,” “ Rodney Stone,” “Uncl : as % 
——ee y Stone,” “Uncle | VARIA. Crown 8ro, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 
P y 

From Punch.—“ A story of breathless interest, lightened by many touches of THE DAYS OF JEANNE “ D’ARC. By Mary x Hantwe.t 
character, and framed in the carefully studied atmosphere of the Nubian desert,’”’ CaTHERWOOD, Orown tvo, Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 6s. Written specially 


for girls, with whom it will be sure to become a favourite. 


FOR THE RELIGION: being the|THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL, By Livian Warrine, Fourth 
Records of Blaise de Bernauld. By Hamizton Drummoyp. Crown 8yo, 6s. Edition, tvap. 8vo, tastefully bound in buckram (red or white), gilt top, 


3s. 6d. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ A romance among a score. Those who begin it will not easily os 
put it down. The characters of the great religious wars speak and cross swords | THE STORY OF THE MINE, as Illustrated by the Great 
and the passions of tense and mortal straggle throb again in its pages.”” Comstock Lode of Nevada. by Cuartes Howarp SHINN. Crown 8v0, 
286 pp., Illustrated with 15 Reprodactious from Photographs, bound in ait 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S By Mrs. Henry}: ° 


DE LA PastuRE, Author of “A Toy Tragedy,” “The Little Squire,’ &c. | SOCIAL FORCES IN GERMAN LITERATURE: a Study in 


Third Edition now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. the History of Civilisation. By Kuno Francxr, Pb.D., Profeasor of 
Mr. James Paxn in the Illustrated London News.—‘“ The interest of the German Literature in Harvard University. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
work is strong from first to last. It is one of the best novels of the year,” 592 pp, cloth, gilt top, 10s, net. 


EVANGELINE. By H. W. Lonerreziow. With Introduction 


C Oo R N a | L L NI A G A Zz | N E Lice mak 7h Mandand tal Ponies, bomieie teen ae _— r 


: NATURE’S DIARY. Compiled by Francis H. Atuey. With 
For MARCH. Price ONE SHILLING. 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown S8vo, tastefully bound, 5s. 
CONTENTS :— This is a new - ~— ~ of seeenene It aaa quotable sen- 
tences for every dav in the year, from the writings of Thoreau, Burroughs, 
By the Rev. T. B ee iy acter oll t Church, Oxford pee "y Emerson, Whittier, and many others. 7 sie 
ae ae NG, Senior Censc ris ch, Oxford, 
. B I ° De RINCE. 


By Miss M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “TI nT pe a 
y Miss M. EH. LERIDGE, Author o The King with Two Faces,” eS = 
Ficgats vor THE Frac.—III. Lord | Goup-Minine aT THE Kionpixg. By POEMS. Now first Collected. By Epuunp CLarEnce Sreap- 


Anson and the “Centurion.” By T. C. Down. MAN. Crown 8vo, art cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
use tac eon Poet, — Iprit, By G. L, Cal- | WALDEN; or, Life in the Woods. By Henry D. Tuorrav. 
Eccentric, and Humourist. By | Or “Scores.’”? By Stephen Gwynn. z vols. crown 8vo, 30 Full-page Photogravure Ilustrations, very tastefully 
Alfred Perceval Graves, Tue Lire or A Cuinese Manpanin, bound in art cloth, richly gilt, 18s. net. 
ae oer eme 2 ene ee NINETEENTH CENTURY QUESTIONS. By Jamus Feestan 
‘ aa Casriesiuw; Chaps, 913, By Stanley Weynan, CuarkE, D.D., Author of ‘Ten Great Religions,” ‘Self-Culture,” &c, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 2 
eee = ce =a = London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
ONE SHILLING, AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, sewed. aie ia 


TH a N EW EMAN Cc i PAT | O N. In Three Parts. Part I. now ready. 


a, Ae BH 4 a 
By FRANCIS STABLER. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
A Book on the Present and Future Condition of Mankind. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Ltd. (Sculpture and Painting). 

















oo : ——— A HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
Just out, demy 8vo, xii. + 458 pp., 7s, 61. net sta ° 
MOTION : eo Ori ean ae d net: (postage 4d.) e IN THREE PARTS, EACH PART COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
; Its Origin and Conservation. | iivercaren, anp with ceraxaTe APPENDIX AND INDES. 
An Essay by the Rev. WaLTER McDonatp, D.D., Prefect of the Dunboyne 
Establishment, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. By SELWYN BRINTON. 
BURNS and OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 





Just published, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 1d. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION : a Short Reply to Long Service. | —-—-—— : 
gS momeg itn ey yen Pong late Under-Secretary of State for H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
The SEE Expert Pood Extent arse oes eSerareD. A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
—— —— — or 108 Tig matter what the subject. Please | LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
a ants, atronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT i : : 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Santis, haat. Telegraphic Address: Bookmren, Lonpon, Code: UNICODE. 


or Exchanged, 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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The Sequel to “ THE PRISONER OF 
” ZENDA” by Mr. Anthony Hope is 
now appearing monthly in the “ Pail 
Mall Magazine” under the title of 
«© RUPERT OF HENTZAU.” The 
Sequel began in the December Number. 


THE MARCH NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pate MALL MAGAZINE 


Edited by 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
Is NOW READY. 


—ew 


Finely Illustrated. 


_—_— 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


CONTENTS. 
rbour of Rest. 
A neem by Macbeth Raeburn, 
ighting of the Lantern. 
The Lig s Rev. A. CAPES LARBOLTON, 
Illustrated by Arthar H. Buckland. 
AScarlet Sin. Lorp Ernest Hamiirton. 
With Illus'rations by Simon Harman Vedder. 


To a Bicyele. Hon. M. Corpecra Leicn. 
Battle Abbey. Ducurss or CLEVELAND. 
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The Times, November 
27th, 1897 (in full) :— 

“Mr. Basil Worsfold’s 
book on ‘THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF CRITI- 
CISM’ is an essay which 
attempts a rather amb 
tious task, and carri 
out in an unequ 
The author wishes to M. 
supply ‘a point of view 
from which not merely 
a single period, or a 
single author, can be 
approached, but one 
from which al! 
tare, as literature, can 
be looked upon.’ He 
gives us chapters on 
Plato, Aristotic, Addi- 
son, Lessing, Victor 
Cousin, and Matthew 
Arnold; and ends with 
some discussion of the 
drama and the nove 
with a few words ut 
Authority (sic). We can- 
not honestly say that 
the lesson of the book 





ul way. 


Mercure de France. 


Litera. 





is very clear, or tha 
the matter of it is very 
new; but thosa who 
wish to be reu 
what has been said by 
the great people whom 
we have name! will fir 
their opinion (si) stated 
with fairness by Mr. 
Worsfold.” 








ries it “‘An adequate criticism of these ‘ Principles of Oriti 


A CONTRAST. 


* Evidently an accomplished classical scholar with a sound and discrimina- 
ting knowledge of ancient and modern literature, Mr. Worsfo!d is well 
equipped for the task which he has undertaken.” —Saturday Review. 

““Mr. Worsfold’s main thesis, which is practically the evolution of criticism 
as an historical process, is well worked out, and worked out in a manner fall 
of interest and instruction.”’—Pail Mali Gazette, 


cism’ would itself 





form a complete system of wsthetic doctrine.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Worsfold ‘‘exprime les opinions d’un grand nombre d’écrivains, 
philosophes, poétes, romanciers, et critiques.’—Hrenry D. Davray in the 


“Mr. Worsfold has much that is admirable to say of the drama, of the 
novel, and of contemporary criticism.’’—Scotsman, 


“The chapters on Matthew Arnold and on ‘ Poetry as an Interpretation of 
Life’ are excellent, and there is much which is both well said, and which 
was well worth saying, in the chapter on ‘Authority in Literature and 
Art.’”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The soundest and most valuable part of Mr. Worsfold’s book is the 
part dealing with the criticism of the last few years......his remarks on 
the functions of criticism at the present time, deduced as they have been 
from Wordsworth, Arnold, and Ruskin, are in the highest degree instructive 
and interesting.”’—Saturday Review. 

“A clear and reasonable contribution to a discussion of matters which...... 
writers of books have made perplexing and obscure.”—Scotsman. 

Mr. Worsfold ‘has given us a book which represents thought, and should 
t stimulate it in others.”—Literature. 

“The later chapters are full of a clever young man’s confident modernity 
of view.” —Nation (New York). 

** Mr. Worsfold says with serene intrepidity things which are calculated to 
make the swashbucklers of criticism grind their teeth and their tomahawks.” 


—Daily Chronicle, 


“Ce livre, qui indique chez son auteur des connaissances profondes et, 
variées, un esprit pénétrant et brillant, est réellement une trés appréciable 
introduction a l'étude de la littérature, 


—Henry D, Davrar, 





Demy Svo, antique paper, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
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Translated with Notes by Kk. G. KING, D.D. 
Part 1.—FIRST COLLECTION (Psalms I.-XLI.) 
With Preface by the BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

Extracts from Preface by the Bishop of Durham.— 

“The Psalter is as inexhaustible as the aspirations 

of the human soul, and I cannot but think that Dr. 

King has made an original and suggestive contribu- 

tion to the understanding of it...... The notes require 

careful study, but, if I may speak from my own experi- 
ence, they will repay it...... They constantly remind 
me of Bengel’s pregnant sentences—and I know uo 
higher praise—which point to a conclusion rather 
than develop it...... Dr. King appears to me, as far 
as I may presume to judge, to have a natural sym- 
pathy with the characteristics of Hebrew thought 
and of Hebrew poetry...... It will be seen from what 

I have said that the book, while based upon a critical 

foundation, is specially adapted for meditative and, 

in the fullest sense of the word, devotional reading. 

It is this which gives it a peculiar claim on atten- 

tion at the present time.” ‘ 

PASTOR PASTORUM ; or, The Schooling 

of the Apostles by Our Lord. By the Rev. H. 

LatHam, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Orown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A SERVICE OF ANGELS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL and CO. 

London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 
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In one small vol., 2s, 


“Tf anyone can read this dainty little volume 
without genuine enjoyment and without a furtive 
tear, that man or woman ought never to be a lowed 
any literature more imaginative than Blue Books or 
the Differential Calculus...... Miss Montgomery’s 
charming addition to the sympathetic studies of 
children which she has already given us.’”’—Times. 


RICHARD BENTLE 
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THOMAS BEST JERVIS, Lieut. - Colonel Bom, 
Engineers, H.b.1.C.’s Service, Director of the Topographical and gt. tistj v 
War Department. A Biography. By his Son, W. P. Jervis, atisticay 

‘The biographer has done his work with judgment and discretion, ang has 





Being Vols. III. and IV. of “Gossip of the Century,” by | produced a work of considerable general utility aud interest.”"—Glasgow Heralg 


the late Mrs. W. PITT BYRNE. Edited by her Sister, 


“A faithful autobiography, There is much relating to the condition of Indi 
in former times, the better enabling us to judge of the progress manifested 


. > on rs 6 strati or its 
Miss R. H. BUSK. With 66 Illustrations, mostly Portraits, Ghat countey of leler yearn."--Weslers Dota Mareure. 


2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. 


The following is a slight specimen of the persons and maticrs 
introduced :— 


Charles Waterton, the ‘‘Wanderer”—Dr. Kitchiner— 


**MAETERLINCK AT HIS BEST,” 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS: Essays by the Hon. Marry 


Morris. 
“‘ Mr. Morris is an admirer of Emerson and of Thoreau, but it is not impossit |p 


Samuel Wilberforee—Cardinal Wiseman—Cardinal that if be lives he may surpass his models, and he already often reminds the 


reader of Maeterlinck at his best, while he adds to the pathos of the Fleming 


Manning — Archbishop Whately — Dean Stanley — | his own western Iris wit.”—Atkenzum. 


Monk, Bishop of Gloucester—Bishop Bloomfield— 


‘* His impressions are vividly and felicitously expressed......In all his Varying 


“Old ’’? South — Kemble — Maturin — Rowland Hill | moods—intense, exaité, paradoxical, or flippaut—Mr. Morris challenges 


—R. Montgomery—Father Mathew—Lacordaire— 
De Ravignan— Dupanloup —H. M. Wagner—Abbé 
Edgeworth — C. Spurgeon — “ Iconoclast ” — The 
Theatre Frangais—Rachel— Renan — Zola— Arsene 
Houssaye — Sarah Bernhardt—The Making of 
Brighton — George IV. —Mrs. Fitzherbert — The 


Making of Tunbridge Wells—Lord Mansfield — 
Princesse de Lamballe—Sheridan—Duke of Cum- 
berland—Bubb Dodington ; &e., &e. 

“Tke volumes are extremely entertaining, and the stream of 
anecdote, incident, lon mot, and reminiscence that pours through 
them has often sparkle,” &c.—Scotsnian. 

“There is abundance of entertainment of a very varied char- 
acter in the book...... few readers will fail to find much to attract 
them as they turn over its pages.” —Times. 
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A Modern Romance of the Himalayas. 
EWENS. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 
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the efficiency with which the author does her work The char- 
acter-sketching and dialogue-writing are accomplished with 
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attention.’’—Spectator. 

“A pithy book, written with brains......fall of swift observation, genero 
appreciation, and the kind of manly candour which nobody worth a rush can - 
sent...... There is vigour and freshness in these pages, and the social judgments 
which they contain are according to knowledge...... and knowledge, moreover. ng 
terpreted by common seuse.”—Speaker. P 

crown 8vo, cloth, I!nstrated, 3s. 
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readers, If any additional attraction were necessary to the volume it would be 
supplied by tLe really excellent photographs which illustr. te the book.”—Star, 

In crown vo, cloth, 64. 
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moment of the past made vivid to them by an accumulation of matter-of-fact 


| detaiis.”— Spectator, 
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n crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
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RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN THE FAR EAST. 
On Tuesday, March Ist, will be published 


IDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. 
S Some Account of the Great Siberian Railroad: 
The Prisons and Exile System. 
By J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc. 
With numerous Illustrations, and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. 
Yontents:—Land and the People—Great Siberian Iron Road— 
Summary oa Legend of Tomsk—On the March—On the March (concluded) 

pe need cen Central—Silver Mines of Nertchinsk.—Sakhalin and other 
Centres—Revolutionary Movement—Political Prisoner—Conclusion, 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 


THE LATER RENAISSANCE. 


By Davip Hannay. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL’S NEW WORK. 
THE SAVING OF IRELAND. 


Conditions and Remedies: Industrial, Financial, Political. By 
Sir GzorGE Bapren-PowE Lt, K.C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A SKETCH OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY (VERTEBRATES) 
OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


With a Bibliography, and a List of Field Clubs and Natural 
History Societies. By F. G. Aruato, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Author 
of “ A Sketch of the Natural History of Australia,” &e. With 
numerous Illustrations by G. E. Lodge and Bennett. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 








THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 


By James Sern, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in Cornell 
University, U.S.A. In 1 vol. post 8vo. [Next week. 


WITH 28 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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EARLY FORTIFICATIONS IN SCOTLAND: 
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NEW TEXT-BOOK FOR THE MILITARY STUDENT. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. 


sy Major J. H. Bowurtu. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* 34 Working Plans and Diagrams to accompany above, in 
portfolio, sold separately, 3s. Gd. net. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A FORGOTTEN SIN. 


By Dororuea Gerard (Madame Longard de Longgarde), 
Author of “A Spotless Reputation,” “Lady Baby,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Glasgow Daily Mail says:—‘ Keeps the reader’s interest on the stretch 
from the beginning right to the end of this engrossing tale.” 


ENTOMBED IN FLESH. 


By M. H. Dzrgwicxr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘'A romance which for sheer fantasticness 
takes a lot of beating,” 


POPULAR EDITION. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
Reissue in New Paper and New Binding. 
The Fourth Volume is now ready. 


SILAS MARNER.......... Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 989. MARCH, 1898, 2s. 6d. 
TeE Ortes or Paris. 
JouN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE Wars 
oF Loxy. By Neil Munro, Chaps, 15-18, 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CarDINAL’s MurRDER, By A. Lang. 
— Kart!” a Story oF THE PLAGUE. By J. G. Crosthwaite, 
7ERMAN Country Lire. By G. W. Steevens. 
WITCHCRAFT anp CurisTianity, By H. M. Doughty. 
TRMAGAMT, By Archibald Lampman. 
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T, THE AFFAIR OF THE CANDLES. By Bernard Capes, 
T Ba-FISHING. By Edward A. Irving. 
pa Back.” ‘I Minp THE Day.” By Moira O'Neill. 
aE Looxsn-ox.—The Listener to the Worlds: his Message to Moses — The 
sudenhete reasonably accounted for—The Portentous Nineties—Proposed 
estival of Revenge for ’98—Recrniting: Progress forbids—Three Words 
with Mr. Mill—War’s Romance—At Osobri—The much-neglected Tale of 
yo Bagarag. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE. 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Feap. 8vo, price One Shilling net. 


BY A PRETORIA PRISONER. 


RAID AND REFORM. 


By ALFRED P. HILLIER, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
With Two Essays on the Antiquity of Man in South Africa, 
Demy 8vo, 6s, net, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Dr. A. P. Hillier’s contribution...... is lighter and 
brighter than the greater part of the works on the same subject.” 

LITERATURE.—“ His spirited defence of his Johannesburg friends...... 
deserves all respect...... Dr. Hillier’s prison diary is an interesting document.” 

STANDARD AND DIGGERS’ NEWS.—“ Writes with a facile and persuasive 
pen, and always in attractive English.” 


PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 


TRANSLATED, WITH A COMMENTARY, BY 
J. G. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 
In 6 volumes, Illustrated with about 30 Maps and Plans, 4 Photogravure Plates, 
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PLAIN LIVING: 2 Bush Idyll. By Ror 


Bo.tprewoop, Author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” * The Miner’s Right,” &c. 
ACADEMY.—* A hearty story, deriving charm from the odours of the bush, 
and the bleating of incalculable sheep.” 


Sarin NOW READY, THE GLOBE OHAUCER. 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Edited by ALFrep W. Pottarp, H. Frank HeatH, Marx H. Lippe, and 

W. S. McCormick. Crown 8vo, uncut edges, 3s. 6d.; Prize Edition, in full 
gilt, back and top, 33. 6d. 

GLOBE.—* Much time, labour, and skill have been bestowed upon the volume, 

and the result is a cheap, handy, and trustworthy presentment of Chaucer’s 

works, which will hold the field, we may be sure, for many a year to come,” 


~ THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE.—New Volume. 


A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary 


ST. MATTHEW AND ST. MARK AND 


THE GENERAL EPISTLES. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by 
Ricwarp G. Movutton, M.A. Camb., Ph.D. Penn, Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
Text of the Revised Version is used by special permission of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.—“ It is, without doubt, the best Bible in existence 
for reading.” 




















SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. : 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. n 


THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND 


DECAY. An Essay on History. ; By Brooks ADAMS 








Globe 8vo, 3s 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With In- 


troduction and Notes by W. H. Carrura, Ph.D., Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in the University of Kansas. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE LEWIS CARROLL. 


THREE SUNSETS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Lewis CarroLi. With 12 Fairy-fancies by E, GzertruDE THomson. 
Feap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edzes, 43. net. 


THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Price 1s., CONTAINS :— 

THE DIARY OF A PRIVATE SOL-| THE EVOLUTION OF THE SIKE 
DIER IN THE CAMPAIGN OF SOLDIER. By Major PEARSE. 
NEW ORLEANS. Edited by | ON LAKE VYRNWY. By A. G 
Lieut.-Col. WILLOUGHBY VERNER, BRADLEY, 
late Rifle Brigade. GAVARNI. By Ticue Hopxiys. 

NOVELS OF UNIVERSITY LIFE.} THE FAMILIAR OF MEGAT PEN- 
By GkORGE SAINTSBURY. DIA. By HvGH CLirForpD. 

A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE.} A GREAT MILITARY BOOK. By 
By Joun Berwick. Chaps. 12-13. Davip Hannay. 


The March Number of 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 4p. 
CONTAINS :-— 
WITH THE DEAD. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
THE RIVER TRIP TO THE KLONDIKE. 
By JOHN SIDNEY WEBB. 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 
By JOHN R. PROCTER. 


The ad * Namie — . 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 
CONTAINS :— 
‘““LEWIS CARROLL.” 
By A. F. BROWN. 
A YEAR WITH DENISE AND NED TOODLES. 
Chaps. 1-3. By G. E. JACKSON. 
A GIANT CANDLE. 
By W. S. HARWOOD. 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 
































WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MACMILLAN & CO, (Limited), London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


A Critical Study. By GEORGE BRANDES. 
2 vols., Roxburgh gilt cop or buckram uncut, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
Times.—“ An admirable piece of work. Itis based on facts and 
not on fancies ; it takes into account the historical conditions under 
which the plays were written, which it illustrates with remarkable 
fullness of knowledge. Dr. Brandes’s learning is sound.” 


PETER THE GREAT. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With Mt. trait. New Edition, 1 vol., 6s.; Library Edition, 2 vols., 28s. 

Sr. James's Gazetrr.—“In every way a brilliant piece of work,— 

succinct, lucid,well-arranged, clear-sighted,and judicial. Theauthor 
of this biography recalls something of the qualities of Carlyle.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


By KicnarpD Garnet?,\C.B., LL.D., Keepec of Printed Books in the British 
Museum. [March 1st. 


HORACE MANN AND THE COMMON 


SCHOOL REVIVAL IN THE UNITED STATES. By B. A. HINSDALE, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. (Great Educators.) [March Ist. 


EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL 


PSYCHOLOGY. By E. P. Evans, Author of ‘Anima! Symbolism in 
Ecviesiastical Architecture.” 1 vol. crown Svo, 9:3. 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. By Watrer 


CortanD Perry. With Illustrations, 1 yol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine.” 
Specrator.—‘ As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. Wells has 
ever been surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is always 
something human about his characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells 
are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest to the human 
side of the author of ‘ Gulliver.’ ” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. ByJ.A.Srevarr. 


Datty Mari.—* A brilliantly clever novel, charged with intel- 
lectuality and worldly knowledge, written with uncommon literary 
finish, pulsating with human nature.” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, Author 
of ‘* The Heavenly Twins.” 
Puncu.—* The heroine of ‘The Beth Book’ is one of Sarah 
Grand’s most fascinating creations. ‘The story is absorbing; the 
truth to nature in the characters every reader will recognise.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK. By Mrs. Camper 


Praep. {March (st. 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. By Gasriete 
D’ANNUNZIO. Z 
Patt Mati Gazerre.—* A masterpiece. The story holds and 
haunts one...... A great prose poem that cannot be surpassed. 
The work of a master—a master whose genius is beyond dispute.” 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By 


H, N. BraiLsForp. 
CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. By Z. Z., 
Dainty Main.—* A strong piece of work; more than commonly 


Author of “A Drama in Dateb.” 
clever, conscientious, and sound.” 
GOD’S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Davwsov, 
TELEGRAPH.—“ The dénouement of this brilliant and 


Author of “In the Bight of Benin. ’ 

DAILY 
powerful romance is every whit as satisfactory as its literary 
juality, to the excellence of which we desire to pay tribute of 


ordial praise.” 
THE NIGGER OF THE “ NARCISSUS.” 
A. T. QuiLtER Coucn.—* Had I to award a prize among the 


By JosErH Conran. 
novels of the past season, it should go to ‘The Nigger of the 
Narcissus.’ Mr. Conrad knows the lite he is writing about, and 
he knows his seamen too. By consequence, the crew of the 
“ Narcissus’ are the most plausibly life like set of rascals that 
ever sailed through the pages of fiction.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L, Voynicn. 


Sr. James’s GazerTrE.— Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, 
we must avow it to be a work of rea! genius.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Caine. 


Skxetcu.— It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even 
Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the 
possessor of that rarest of all gifts—genius.” 


THE FOURTH NAFOLE)N. 


3ENHAM. 
Acapemy.— It isa fine piece o! work, with enough wit and style 
and knowledge of life to set up half-a-doz+n ordinary novels.” 


By CHARLES 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONCMANS & CO.’S List 


With Portrait, 24 ey (8 Charts), and 14 Iliustrations in the Text 
( : 


Charts), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. Wit, 


a History of the Rise of Enyland as a Maritime Power. By Juttan §, Corzery 


With 3 Portraits and a Map, and a PREFACE by FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. 8vo, 16s, 


A MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL sp 


HENRY CRESWICKE RAWLINSON, Bart.. K.C.B, F.R.S., D.C.L., F.R. GS, 
&c. By Groner Raw tyson, M.A, F.R.G.S., Canon of Cinterbary, 
{On Monday nezt, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


With 3 Portraits, 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL 


WISEMAN. By Witrrip Warp, Author of “ William George Ward ang 
the Oxford Movement,” “ William George Ward and the Catholic Revival,” &, 

“ These ample volumes are rich in humour and in the charming accidents of 
humanity, rich in valuable historic retrospect, filled with good matter, and 
written with an ex:ellent art.”—Academy. * 

“ All that Mr. Wilfrid Ward touches turns into gold...... This book never loses 
its interest or its grace. It carries the reader on from movement to movement 
and controversy to controversy, with unfailing vigour and dash....., Mr. Ward 
has thought out his subject as well as written about it. His book is stamped 
with the individnality of the author, and bears the impress of his gifted ming 
on every page.”’—Guardian. 

“Mr. Ward can scarcely b3 convicted of a dull page of his own writing; and 
it is with a curious and exceedingly clever subtlety that he develops Wiseman’s 
character by a slow but very perfect process of construction.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


AULD LANG SYNE. By the Right Hon. F, 


Max MuLier. With Portrait, 8vo, 104, 6d. 
ConTENTS:—Musical Recollections—Literary Re2ollections—Recollections of 
Royalties—Beggars. 
** We can only say, in the spirit of his title, that we would gladly take many 
another cup of kindness from the mellowed store of the Professor’s memories,” 
—Times, 








NEW EDITION OF MISS INGELOW'S POEMS, 


POEMS. By Jean Incetow. In 1 vol, with 
PHetogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

. *,* This Edition is reprinted from ‘‘ Poems,” 2 vols, and ‘* Poems,” Third 

eries. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE CHARGE 


OF APOSTASY AGAINST WORDSWORTH. By W. Hate Wuirs, Editor 
of the ‘Description of the Wordswortn and Coleridge MSs. in the 
Possession of Mr, T. Norton Longman.”’ Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

[On Monday nert, 


NOW READY, 1898 ISSUE. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DIGEST, 1898, being a Classitied Register of Charities in or available 
in the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting the 
Legal, Voluntary, and otter Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, 
and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and au Elaborate Index, 
With an Introduction by C. S. Locn, Secretary to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 4s, 


RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS. 


Wurtcoms Ruitey, Author of “ Old-Fashioned Roses,” &c. 
trations by O. M. Kelyea. Crown 8vo, 63, 
*,* This is a poem descriptive of the life and character of a doctor in one ot 
the country districts of Indiana, U.S. It is written in quatrains and in the 
dialect peculiar to the country. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.” 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By W. H. 


Mixus, M.1.C.£., Engineer-iv-Chief, Great Northern Railway, Ireland. 
With 576 Diagrams, Svo, 18s. net. [On Monday neat. 


THOUGHTS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


3y Exvizaneta Worpsworta, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, [On Monday next. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY: a Romance of the Reign of 


William III, By Srantey J. Weyman, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France,” &. With 24 Illustrations by Claude A, Shepperson. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
‘A more stirring narrative, a story fuller of life, or richer in dramatic 
colour, has not yet come from the same pen.’”’—Daily News, 





By James 


With 43 Illus- 











THE LAST ROMANCE OF THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance. By 


Wittiam ~Morris, Author of “fhe Earthly Paradise,” &c. Crown 8v0, 
7s. 6d. {On Monday next. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1893. Price Sixpence. 
THE Duenna Or A Genius. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell}, Author of 
“In a North Oountry Village” “A Daughter of the Soil,” &. Onapze. 6-9. 
“*Memorrs OF A HiGHLAND Lapy.” By Mrs, Andrew Lang. 


Love's Live. By Walter Herries Pollock. 


THE HEART OF iene: 

SECRET OF THE WILLOW-Wren, By W. H. Hudson, 
By Ada Smith, 
THE TyPewRITING CLERK, 
THE SEASON OF THE YEAR, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, 






By E. A. Smith, 
By Grant Allen. 
By Andrew Lang. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, Bombay, and New York. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





THE ROAD TO KLONDIKE.—Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA TO BERING STRAITS. 


By HARRY DE WINDT. With Map and 33 Full-page Illustrations. 


“So much exaggeration and £0 little trustworthy information about the ‘golden joys’ of Klondike have hitherto been accessible to the public that a great dead 
of interest ought to be taken in Mr. Harry de Windt’s new book of travel, ‘Through the Gold-fields of Alaska to Bering Straits.’...... His very interesting book is 
chiefly oceupied with an account of the Klondike region—Thron-Diuck, as the Alaskan Indians called it—through which he passed shortly before the rush of gold- 
seekers thither hegan...... Mr. de Windt’s book is full of new and valuable information, and the mere reader for amusement will find it extremely interesting and 


well written.” — World, 


“Mr. De Windt has manya ¢r vhic narrative and personal experience, and to the prospector the painstaking technical detail should prove eminently useful...... 
Mr. De Windt’s book is sure to hv ted one of the most enjoyable travel-books of the year. It deals with a remarkable climate, novel natural appearances, and 
with a horribly fascinating, if repuicive, people, the Tchuktchis.”"—Morning Leader. 

“He has better reason to congratulate himself than many another man on his success; for the opening stage of his journey led him straight across the gold- 
fields of the Yukon...... The story of his rescue at half-past the eleventh hour by a belated whaler is one of the most dramatic and thrilling bits of romance in rea} 


life I have read for some time.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“Mr, De Windt’s book gives, for the first time, a connected and graphic account of a country to which attention must of necessity be more and more directed. 


adventurous travel.’”’—Zimes, 


It is pleasantly written, and fully illustrated by reproductions of photographs taken on the spot...... It can hardly fail to be welcome to all who love a volume of 


“So interesting a record is it that not many recent successes in the way of adventurous travel equal it in grim human interest, Certainly, Mr. De Windt has 
behind him one of the most painful experiences that we have read of since many years.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“The book is vigorously and pleasantly written, and the excellent illustrations lend reality to its lively descriptions.” —Glasgow Herald, 


“More interesting it could not have been.’’—Referee. 


“A main element of interest in Mr. De Windt’s story is, of course, the extraordinary change which has come over the scenes he describes, in an almost incredibly 
short space of time, through the spread of the gold-fever ; and it need hardly be added that he writes with much vigour, freshness, and charm.”—Scotsman, 





M. ZOLA’S New Book, PARIS, Zrauslated 
by E. A. VIZETELLY, will be ready 
at all Booksellers’ on March 1st. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


SHE JUSTIFIED? will be ready 
at all Booksellers on March 3rd. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





BRET HARTE’S New Book, TALES 
OF TRAIL AND TOWN, with 
a frontisprece by JACOMB HOOD, 
well be ready at all Booksellers’ on 
March 3rd. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-page Illustrations, 


“Mr. Archibald Forbes’s ‘Life of Napoleon III.’ adds to the accuracy of an 
historical annal the charm of romance...... He has compiled a stirring narrative, 
With the first blast of the trumpet of war the pluckiest, most resourceful, and 
most successful war correspondent of the century is at his best again. The 
story of the campaign is a brilliant piece of writing. It carries the reader 
breathless to the closing scene at Chislehurst.”— Punch. 

“Tn addition to being the last, this is also the greatest book given to the 
world by the famous war correspondent, who was an eye-witness of the most 
momentous scene in the life of the man whose chequered biography he has 
written.” —Morning Leader, 

_ “The task of writing a popular biography of this kind could not have fallen 

into more capable hands than those of Mr. Archibald Forbes. Partisanship is 

a fault that certainly will not be charged against the author of this volume.” 
—Daily News, 

“Mr. Forbes has done excellent service by his intimate picture of the strange 
adventures, on and off the throne, of Napoleon III. Everybody is aware that 
the brilliant war correspondent hed many opportunities of studying the 
Emperor at close quarters, and these pages show that heturned them to good 
account.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Written with a vigour which we expect in the work of the famous war 
correspondent...... The whole concluding portion of the book forms an admirable 
narrative of one of the most dramatic scenes of the century.”’— World, 

“‘An extremely interesting sketch of one of the most extraordinary of 
careers......The mere chronicle of the events with which he was connected 
suflices to engross the reader...... Mr. Forbes’s book is uniformly interesting.” 

—Literature. 
|... Lhe admirable volume in which Mr. Forbes has told the tale of Napoleon’s 
life will perhaps help to explain to this generation the superstition of the last. 
It would be poor and insufficient praise to say that the book is more interesting 
than any romance... Mr. Forbes is a master of dramatic effect and of a flowing 
style: in addition, he saw with his own eyes many of the greatest scenes in the 
career of his subject ; and his book is, accordingly, full of breathless interest 
‘rom its first pages to its last.”’—T’. P. O’Connor in the Graphic, 








THE DISASTER. By Pact and Victor 
MaRGveRITTE, Translated by FREDERIC Lees. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“A strong, a remarkable book.”’—Speaker. 


A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By 


WittiaM Westat, Author of * With the Red Eagie,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
. ‘Mr. Westall’s vein this time is the social drama of to-day, and, as uaual, his 
Story is cleverly told.”—Athenezwm. 
. As a story of domestic intrigue and financial vicissitude it is skilfully planned 
and alluringly unrolled.”—Daily Mail, 


TRUE BLUE; or, “The Lass that Loved 


a Sailor.” By Herzert Russet, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

















BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER: 


Tales and Sketches in SOUTH TYNEDALE. By Austin Ciare, Author of 
“* For the Love of a Lass,’’ &. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63. 


“*Mr. Austin Clare, already favourably known by a former story of Tynedale, 


| entitled ‘ The Love of a Lass,’ gives us some excellent studies and sketches of the 


same region and its people in a volume called ‘ By the Rise of the River.’ The best 
test of the value and beauty of these stories, which go deep into the pain and pathos, 
the strife and stress of human life, in quiet scenes and under fair appearances, 
and also in stirring scenes and amid the play of strong human emotions, is to be 
found in the fact that the dialect does not materially interfere with the pleasure 
which the book affords.””— World. 


> 
MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. 
M. Croker, Author of ‘‘ Beyond the Pale,’ &e. Or. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6:. 
“ An attractive love-story, crisply written, and overflowing with dialogue...... 
Sure to prove acceptable to novel-readers,”’— Leeds Mercury. 


TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


By D. Curistice Murray, Author of ‘* Joseph’s Coat.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“Some of Christie Murray’s best work is to be found in his ‘Tales in Prose 
and Verse.’...... *On the Edge of Freedom’ has, however, claims above those of 
the others to attention and eulogy...... We doubt whether so finely wrought a 
picture of the human waif is to be found in all fact-built fiction as that of 
Moses Lowenstein.’— World, 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. 
CHRISTIE Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 

““Mr, Murray has never done anything better than this fine story. The 

incidents are presented with wonderful force and freshne-s, the action never 


drags, and in vividuess and power of characterisation the story is masterly...... 
It is a book that will add to Mr, Murray’s reputation.”—Birmingham Post, 








MORE TRAMPS ABROAD, By 
Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“A really admirable piece of craftsmanship...... Being by Mark Twain it is 
needless to say that it has plenty of hamour, We must confess to having read it 
through at a sitting. *—Guardian. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. 


LEPELLETIER. (Founded on the play by Sarpou and Morzav.) Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIK- 


SHANK. By Biancuarp Jerroip. With 8¢t Illustrations and a Biblio- 
grapby. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








RECORDS OF OLD TIMES: Histori- 
cal, Social, Political, Sporting, and Agricultural. By J. K. FowLrr 
(“ Rusticus”’). Demy 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1898). Oontaining Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or 
have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &. Royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 503. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 


House of Commons (1898). Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 
Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1898). 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1898). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1898). 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1898). 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


One Shilling Monthly. Contents ror MARCH:—An Impostor. By 
Katharine Wylde.—Old-World Ballads and Ballad Music By Fred. S. 
Leftwich.—The Suns of Space. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—The English 
Township. By H. B. Graham, M.A.—The Minister's Man. By Alex. W. 
Stewart.—Knightly Orders of France. By J. F. Morris Fawcett.—Inspired 
by the Sunbeams. By James Sykes,—Fletcher of saltoun. By D. 0. Banks. 
—From the Kongo to the Niger, By A, Edwards.—" The Authoress of the 
Odyssey.” By Sylvanus Urban, 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS. 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897, 


By COUNT GLEICHEN, Captain Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Mission. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Author and a Map. 


Demy &vo, 163. 


TIMES.—“ Count Gleichen has produced a book which deserves to be read by every one who cares for good tales of travel, for the record of & Considerah 
English achievement, and for a first-hand account of an almost unknown and very interesting country.” le 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A thoroughly entertaining book. Count Gleichen’s book will be read by all who are interested in the greater affairs of the British 


Empire and the world.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ To predict that the flashlight 
‘as popular as it deserves is not faint praise.” 


photograph of Abyssinia produced by Count Gleichen’s instructive text and lively sketches Will ba 





MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. M. C. anneal ——— 


STANDARD.—“Charmingly written and pleasant to read. Fall of clever touches of description, of imsight, and of sympathetic charm.” 


DAILY NEWS,—“ A delightful volume.” 


ALHEN#ZUM,—“ Mrs, Simpson has something interesting to say about nearly every woman of note in the middle portion of the century. 


ood read:ng.” 





The wholo book js 
ARMY LETTERS. 
REPRINTED FROM “THE TIMES,” WITH NOTES AND APPENDIX, 
By H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Next week, 





SIXTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A brilliant novel.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A work of remarkable ability.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ One of the most remarkable stories that we 
} 


have read for many a day.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By Mavp 


OxenveEN, Author of “ Interludes.” Cloth, 6s. LIn March, 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG, By R. 


W. K. Epwarps, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [In March, 





BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected 


and Edited by her Son, Bernagp HOLLAND. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
{Very shortly. 
THIRD EDITION, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 
with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
“‘The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscences of the 
year.”—Truth. 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of 


Newnham Oollege, Cambridge. By her Niece, BLancaE CLoucH. With 
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